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Review of the Month 


Ti House of Councillors election held on July 8 resulted in 
the victory of the Opposition Socialist Party. The Socialists 
emerged out of the election with 12 more seats in the Upper 
House while the Administration Liberal-Democratic Party 
UPPER HOUSE scarcely managed to maintain the status 
ELECTION RESULTS U° without any gain or loss and the neu- 
tral Ryokufukai was stripped of 12 mem- 
bers. The outcome of the election was closely watched with 
unusual attention as indicating the choice of the people since it 
marked the first showdown between the Conservatives and the 
Socialists after the adoption of the two-party system in Japanese 
politics. The Japanese House of Councillors holds an election 
every three years to renew half of its 250 members, and the 
other half remain incumbent, pending another election to be held 
three years later. Inclusive of the incumbents and the new 
members, the Upper House membership after the July 8 elec- 
tion is broken down into 122 Liberal-Democrats, 80 Socialists, 
31 Ryokufukais and 17 others. 


HOUSE OF COUNCILLORS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Newly- Incum- Total Before Liberal-Democrats +--+ 298 
elected —_bents election Socialists ee+eesseseee 153 
Liberal-Democrats:++- 61 (2) 61 (3) 122 122 Labor-Farmers+++++++ ° 4 
Socialists++++e+seee «+ 49 (3) 31 (2) 80 68 aeerritid. -- 
Ryokufukais «+++++5+ 5 26 (3) 31 43 eee s : 
Labor-Farmers ++++++ 0 0 0 2 inor parties ++++e+es 
Communists +++++++« 2 0 2 1 Independents +++++«+- 2 
Minor parties-+++++- e 1 0 i 0 Vacancies +++ererrecs 6 
pi revenaas ters 2 he 2 30 Ne) savers 8 Deere see 467 
Total cocrecserese LAA 123 250 244 
Vacancies «verers ‘en wide od ee 6 Note: As of July 8, 1956, 


Note: Parenthesized figures denote women members. 


DISTRIBUTION OF VOTES IN UPPER HOUSE ELECTIONS 
(In 1,000) 


National Constituency: Local Constituencies: 


July 8 Last Election July 8 Last Election 

Election (April 24, 1953) Election (April 24, 1953) 

Lib.-Democrats 11,356 (39.79) 7,892 (29.29%) 14,354 (48.396) 12,166 (43.494) 
Socialists ++++ 8,549 (29.9) 5,599 (20.7) 11,156 (37.6) 6,871 (24.5) 
Ryokufukais +» 2,877 an 3,301 (12.2) 653 ( 2.2) 2,096 ( 7.5) 
Labor-Farmers 181 ( 0.6) 113 ( 0.4) 120 ( 0.4) oUt a (oO) 
Communists -+ 599 ( 2.1) 294 ( 1.1) 1,149 ( 3.9) 265 0.9) 
Minor parties: + 607 (O2).31/) Sasol.) 115 ( 0.4) S275 (ele2 
Independents++ 4,443 (15.5) 9,504 (35.2) 2,136 ( 7.2) 6,013 (21.5 
Total «+++++ 28,616 (100.0) 27,035 (100.0) 29,685 (100.0) 28,011 (100.0) 
Note: In the last election, Liberal-Democrats include Liberals, Progressives and 


Splinter-Liberals; Socialists include Leftists and Rightists: The average 
voting rate for national and local constituencies was 62% as compared with 
63% in the previous election. 


The July 8 Upper House election has three outstanding fea- 
tures. The first and most important is the remarkable advance 
of the Socialists and the miserable retreat of the neutral Ryoku- 
fukais. As of consequence, the Upper House, because of the 
confrontation of the two major parties, has come to assume a 
character almost similar to that of the House of Representa- 
tives, thus bringing into question the raison d’etre of the bicam- 
eral system. The second notable feature is the marked rise of 


: 


bureaucrats and labor unionists. Of the 127 mem- 
bers returned in the new election, 35 were former 
governmental officials and 34 representatives of 
labor unions. The frustration of the Government’s 
attempt to carry out the Constitutional revision was 
the third cardinal feature. In the new election, 
the Administration Liberal-Democratic Party failed 
to obtain two-thirds of the Upper House seats 
necessary for a motion for the Constitutional re- 
vision. Thus, the amendment of the Constitution 
has become impossible at least until another Upper 
House election three years later. The House of 
Representatives is dissolvable at any time, and a 
general election may immediately change the divi- 
sion of power. The spheres of influence in the 
House of Councillors, not legally subject to the 
process of dissolution, however, remain intact in 
between the election held every three years except 
by deaths or changes of party affiliations of Coun- 
cillors. Article 96 of the Japanese Constitution 
provides that ‘‘Amendments of this Constitution 
shall be initiated by the Diet, through a concurring 
vote of two-thirds or more of all the members of 
each House and shall thereupon be submitted to 
the people for ratification, which shall require the 
affirmative vote of a majority of votes cast there- 
upon, at the special referendum or at such election 
as the Diet shall specify.’’ The pro-amendment 
strength in the House of Councillors reaches 164 
inclusive of Conservative-inclined independents in 
addition to Liberal-Democrats and Ryokufukais, 
but this still lacks three members to reach two- 
thirds of the Upper House membership of 250. 
The anti-Amendment faction, represented by the 
Socialists, totals 86, including 80 Socialists and six 
others, thus exceeding the one-third by two. In 
the House of Representatives, too, the Conserva- 
tives supporting the amendment do not reach two- 
thirds, as they total 301 inclusive of 298 Liberal- 
Democrats and three other supporters, 11 less than 
the required 312. On the other hand, the anti- 
amendment bloc totals 160 including 153 Socialists 
and seven supporters, eclipsing the necessary one- 
third by four. 


HERE were at least three cardinal reasons for 
the triumph of the Socialist Party in the Upper 
House election. First, the attitude of the Socialists 
towards the problem of Constitutional amendment 
RISE OF was far more definite and clear-cut 
SOCIALISTS than that of the Liberal Democrats. 
The Socialists from the start linked 

the Constitutional revision with rearmament and 
the conscription system and bitterly opposed it to 
the last. On the contrary, the Liberal-Democrats 
was far more lukewarm, apparently trying to re- 
frain from dwelling concretely on the object and 
details of the proposed amendment. Hence, it ap- 
peared to many that they were not self-confident 
enough to discuss the problem Seriously. It was 
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only natural, therefore, that many voters should 


‘have been led to suspect that the amendment meant 


something against the popular interest. The intra- 
party disharmony within the Government and the 
Liberal-Democratic Party was the second factor in 
support of the Socialists who demonstrated re- 
markable cooperation in the election although the 
leftist-rightist rivalry is still rampant within the 
party in other affairs. The timely support of the 
Japan Communist Party also enabled the Socialist 
candidates to garner many extra votes. The two 
Statements made in the United States were the third 
factor which favored the Socialists to the disad- 
vantage of the Conservatives. The so-called Price 
Recommendation (submitted by Rep. Melvin Price 
of Illinois) on Okinawa and the testimony by As- 
sistant Secretary of State Walter S. Robertson on 
the Rearmament before the House Armed Services 
Committee were given prominence in Japanese news- 
papers when Upper House election campaigns were 
in full swing here. The Price Recommendation 
made public the possible requisition of land for new 
U.S. bases on the island and the establishment of 
a fee title. Immediately upon the announcement 
of the Price Recommendation, Okinawans started 
an extensive movement for the realization of the 
four-point demand. (The four demands are: 1. Op- 
position to the establishment of a fee title and the 
blanket payment of rent; 2. Opposition of new land 
requisition; 3. Payment of appropriate rent; and 4. 
Adequate compensation for damages caused by the 
U.S. Force). With the understanding that the estab- 
lishment of a fee title and the compulsory requisi- 
tion of land are all within the bounds of the U.S. 
administrative rights on the island, however, the 
Japanese Government has_so far taken no effective 
steps in response to the Okinawan demand except 
for the transmission of the Okinawan wishes to 
the Washington Government for consideration. 
Such a negative attitude of the Government per- 
fectly suited the Socialist campaign propaganda 
that the Hatoyama Government is busy currying 
favor with Washington. The Socialists were also 
quick to take advantage of Assistant Secretary of 
State Robertson’s testimony requesting further 
military aid to Japan by branding him as a sup- 
porter of the Constitutional amendment as the pre- 
sent Constitution is a brake to rearmament and 
expressed the view that his action is an interven- 
tion in Japan’s domestic affairs. The miserable 
lack of subordinate organizations and the exces- 
Sively conservative trend were the two deterrents 
which forced the. Ryokufukai to emerge as a 
powerless middle-roader between the two big 
parties. 


Ww" the city money rates, generally expected 

to slip further, starting to mark time, the 
recent Statement of the Bank of Japan pointing 
out the imminent change in the nation’s economic 
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keynote and warning a- 
gainst the future transi- 
tion of prices came as a 


CHANGE IN 
_ ECONOMIC KEYNOTE 


- big shock to the stock market and other economic 


circles in general. It is generally understood that 
the unexpected tightening of money was due to 
three new factors—the unexpected withdrawal ex- 
cess of financial funds in the first quarter of fiscal 
1956 (April to June), a notable increase of city bank 
loans and the tapering receipt excess in Japan’s 
international accounts. Opinions on the future 
prospects of the national economy are naturally 
divided depending on whether the latest phenome- 
non is taken as a temporary or seasonal transition 
or a semi-permanent development. It appears that 
the Bank of Japan takes the latter view. 

The Bank of Japan, in its statement stresses the 


_ following points: The index of the nation’s mining- 


manufacturing production for April was 16.8 per- 
cent larger than the corresponding month a year 
ago while the balance of manufacturers’ inventories 
has been on the decline since August, 1955, indicat- 
ing that demands have continued upward. Hence, 
prices have stiffened. Wholesale prices jumped 3.5 


- percent during the first five months of 1956, while 
’ the increasing rate of wholesale prices between the 


period from July to December, 1955 stood at 1.5 
percent. Many domestic commodities have risen 
more sharply than the gain of imported raw mate- 
rials. Imports have increased markedly in recent 
months, threatening that the receipt excess of 
$200,000,000 which the Government originally ex- 
pected in Japan’s international accounts in fiscal 
1956 may dwindle. Meanwhile, a cardinal cause of 
the standstill of money rates in recent months is 
the marked aggrandizement of equipment invest- 
ments, and the excessive investments in equipments 
must be thoroughly guarded against. Compared 
with the Bank of Japan’s view, the Economic Plan- 
ning Board’s view is optimistic. EPB, in the ‘‘Eco 
nomic White Paper’’ (dealing with economic trans- 
itions in fiscal 1955) released on July 17, declares 
that the contradiction of Capitalism may satisfac- 
torily be solved by the expansion of economic scale. 
In the White Paper, it is pointed out the combina- 
tion of three stimulants served to make 1955 econo- 
mically the best year after the war’s termination. 
They are: 1) A notable improvement in the bal- 
ance of international accounts; 2) The price sta- 
bilization; and 3) The money rate slip. The White 
Paper further states that the business boom in 
1955, which owed much to swelling exports, lifted 
domestic business and led to the advent of the so- 
called ‘‘quantitative boom’’ because of two pre- 
dominant supports: 1) Equipment investments made 
in 1952 and 1953 bore fruit timely enough to meet 
the increased production in 1955 without ‘“‘emer- 
gency’? measures, and 2) production cost could be 
lowered as the prices of raw materials failed to 
gain notably and the rise of wages was smaller 
than the gain of production and productivity. EPB, 
however, is not unconditionally optimistic as to the 
future prospects. At the close of the White Paper, 
EPB declares that the nation’s economic growth 
through the postwar recovery has come to a halt 
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and that the future development will depend on 
“transformation” pushed in parallel with the world 
technical renovation. This is the only way, the 
White Paper concludes, for the Japanese economy 
to survive. 


eraeee Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu and Mr. 
Shunichi Matsumoto, the Japanese negotiators for 
the Soviet-Japanese peace talks, left Tokyo on July 
26 for Moscow where the forthcoming negotiations 
are due to be held. Prior 

SHIGEMITSU LEAVES 


FOR MOSCOW to the departure of the Jap- 
anese delegation, the Ad- 
ministration Liberal-Democratic Party, in the name 
of its executive board, issued a statement clarifying 
that the Party’s basic policy on territorial issues 
remains unchanged (the announced policy of the 
Party demands the immediate return of Habomai, 
Shikotan, Etorofu and Kunashiri and an inter- 
national conference to decide on the title to South 
Saghalien and the Kuriles). The greatest concern 
of the Japanese people in connection with the 
Moscow talks is undeniably the territorial issue. 
Although the opinions are divided on the basic 
policy towards the restoration of normal relations 
between Tokyo and Moscow, some urging the 
early compromise even by concession and the 
other stressing utmost caution, no Japanese are 
apparently ready to make any territorial sacri- 
fices in order to bring the talks to an amicable 
conclusion. . In the public poll released by the 
Mainichi Shinbun under the date of June 15, 38 
percent of the entrants opined that the Japanese 
negotiators should stand adamant on the Southern 
Kuriles issue throughout the Moscow talks while 
33 percent urged the holding of an international 
conference to settle the problem. Some 17 percent 
favored the successful conclusion of the Moscow 
talks with the territorial issue left pending and 
only two percent opined that the Moscow parley 
might either prove abortive or be brought to a 
successful termination through concessions on the 
part of Japan. Thus the Japanese .attachment to 
territories is extremely strong. The only point on 
which public opinion here is divided is the date 
and method of the territorial return. It appears 
that after hot controversies for more than a year, 
the public attitude towards the territorial issue has 
fortunately been unified in one definite direction. 
Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, commenting on his 
attitude towards the Moscow talks, made two dif- 
ferent statements. On one occasion, he said he 
would firmly stick to the already-formulated policy, 
and on another occasion he stated he would try 
the best he could to bring the talks to a successful 
termination. It appears pretty difficult for Mr. 
Shigemitsu to be true to the two statements at the 
same time, depending on the attitude Moscow may 
take at the talks. There is no telling whether a 
mutual compromise as envisaged by the Foreign 
Minister is possible before the opening of the 
parley. In any way, we should be thoroughly pre- 
pared for the worst when the negotiations fail to 
reach a satisfactory conclusion along “imaginary 
lines.”’ 
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Business Indicators 


Prices:—With a peak reached in mid-June, 
wholesale prices continued soft into July principally 
because of the weakening of food items, particu- 
larly perishables, and the standstill of iron and 
steel which had been on the hike for some time. 
Other items remained comparatively stiff with fuels, 
led by coal, usually weak in the summer non-de- 
mand season, unexpectedly strong. The average 
index of wholesale prices in July stood 4.6% higher 
than the equivalent in December, 1955. During the 
hike in the interim, metals led with the total gain 
of about 20.0%, followed by textiles (up 7.5%), ma- 
chinery (up 5.4%) and building materials (up 4.0%). 
The rising rate was sharper when the July averages 
this year were compared with a year ago with 
metals accounting for a formidable gain of 37.7%, 
the strongest booster of the total average gain of 
9.4%. Classified by consumer and capital goods, 
the former’s increase was rather limited to 1.3% 
while the latter rose markedly by 13.2%. 


1. WHOLESALE PRICE INDICES 
(June, 1950=100) 


July, Dec., June, July, gos 
1955 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Total Average -+++-++++ 146.7 153.5 162.4 160.5 109.4 
Foodstuffs +++e+eeseeres 134.8 143.9 142.3 135.3 100.4 
Textiles -++eeeceereece 90.8 89.0 95.8 95.7 105.4 
Fuels «eceseccccsoseee 157.9 160.4 162.1 163:7 103.7 
Metals++sesesesecesees 212-1 244.6 297.0 292-0) 13 Tae 
Machinery -+++-+++++e+- 180.9 175.2 183.2 184.6 102.0 
Building Materials ---- 206.8 206.7 214.0 215.0 104.0 
Chemicals +++e+eeeeeee 100.0 104.0 105.7 105.4 105.4 
Sundries ++++-eeeeesees 135.9 140.0 132.4 133.9 97.9 
Consumer Goods +++++- 131.6 138.8 137.7 esyys¢ lf )ales} 
Producer Goods +++++-+ 154.9 161.5 175.8 175.35 911352 
Total Average 
minus Foodstuffs+--+ 150.4 164.3 168.6 168.3 111.9 


Note: As of mid-month, 


Source: Economic Planning Board. 
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Consumer Demand :—The steady increase in de- 
mand was responsible for the stiffness of whole- 
Sale prices. Japan’s exports in June (according to 
the Foreign Exchange Statistics) reached ¥ 223 mil- 


lion, another postwar high as ships, iron-steel, 
metal goods, chemical fertilizers, toys and pottery 
gaining in unison. Domestic consumer demand fared 
equally well with the average consumption level for 
the January-March period this year (urban and sub- 
urban areas inclusive) up about 10.0% over the like 
period a year ago. A direct barometer was the 
fair tone of department store proceeds. According 
to the Ministry of International Trade and Indus- 
try, department store sales for April this year 
totalled ¥19,600 million, registering a comfortable 
increase of 18.0% over the corresponding month in 
1955 and thus far surpassing the like gain in April, 
1955 over a year before at 8.3%. May sales are 
expected to have advanced nearly 20.0%, as the 
gain in the Tokyo area alone rose 17.3%, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures. Equipment investments 
were also brisk. For instance, the monthly a- 
verage of private orders for machinery and tools 
received during the January-March period this year 
amounted to ¥16,700 million, up as much as 95% 
over the monthly average in the like period in 1955. 


2. DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


1953—54 1954—55 

£100 ote £100 rene 

million ago as 100) million bi as 100) 
October s+eeeree 173.0 113.0 173.7 100.4 
November «+++++ 173.8 97.9 195.3 112.4 
December +++++> 367.6 106.8 410.2 111.6 
January ++++ee+s 128.3 104.8 145.8 113.6 
February -+++++> 120.7 95.1 145.3 120.4 
March -eeerers 173.3 106.8 203.1 127.2 
April -sssececes 166.3 108.3 196.2 118.0 


Source: Compiled by The Orient1l Economist from MITI figures. 


Production :—Production has continued mount- 
ing under the impetus of growing exports, bulging 
domestic consumption and swelling equipment in- 
vestments. According to the production survey by 
the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, 
the production index for May (mining and manu- 
facturing inclusive) stood at 238.5 (based on the 
1950 average), up 1.6% over the April figure and 
21.6% over a year ago. The May increase might 
have been larger without continuous holidays at 
the start of the month. The production boost dur- 
ing the year (ending May, this year) was led by 
steel ships which increased by 2.3-fold on the spur 
of the so-called ‘‘export ship boom.’’ During the 
Same period, pharmaceuticals hiked 53.0%"and ma- 
chinery 40.0%. Petroleum and coal products as well 
as non-ferrous metals bulged about 30.0% each. 
Other principal gainers were ceramics, textiles, 
iron-steel, mining and hides-leathers, all of which 
advanced about 20.0%. 
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3. MAY PRODUCTION !NDICES 
(1950=100) 
‘Ree, Mas: Against Against 


Apr., May 
Ta6p” 856 yg56 «1865: 


Mining-Manufacturing «-++++.. 234.7 238.5 101.6 121.6 
Mining ssscevesssceseseseeeee 129.3 133.4 103.2 118.9 
Manufacturing +ssscssessseeees 256.4 260.2 101.5 121.9 
Tron & Steel -esssevesccees 229.6 234.2 102.0 117.8 
Non-Ferrous Metals «+++++++ 187.8 195.0 103.8 130.3 
Machinerys++ssessecessesees 254.8 259.0 101.6 140.2 
Steel Ships «sssscceeeseseee 466.6 466.6 100.0 230.0 
Rolling Stocks sesssssesees 102.4 102.4 100.0 88.0 
Textileseseececesescsesesees 289.0 290.0 100.5 122.3 
Paper & Pulp seeeseceeeeeee 272.0 282.3 103.8 114.4 
Chemicals +seessseessecseees 243.0 252.5 103.9 118.3 
Pharmaceuticals «+++++++++++1,262.9 1,262.9 100.0 153.0 
Oil Products «esesscesesees 466.6 490.9 105.2 132.9 
Ceramics cecssesecesecseees 218.9 216.5 98.9 122.1 
Rubber Goods+++ssesesesees 164.9 168.0 101.9 115.9 
Leather Goods sereseeeeess 273.7 267.5 97.7 117.6 
Daily Necessaries «+++++++++ 229.7 224.3 97.6 115.9 
Lumber eeeeesscsesesesesees 166.8 166.8 100.0 108.5 
Foodstuffs+++esescsssscesees 170.8 170.8 100.0 90.4 
Tobacco seseceeeeesesesese 139.3 13933 100.0 98.3 
Source: MITI. 
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Inventories :—With energetic demands threaten- 
ing to outpace rising production, inventories in the 
hands of manufacturers have been on the steady 
recession since last August with the average index 
down more than 19.0% in March this year from a 
year ago. Under the circumstances, some textiles 
(rayon filament and cotton yarns) and metals (ship 
plates, scrap iron and copper) grew somewhat un- 
dersupplied temporarily and their prices soared. 
Manufacturers’ inventories have begun to gain 
slightly from April, but the May index was still 
12.5% lower than a year ago. Inventories of min- 
ing products including coal made the sharpest slip 
of about 50.0% while machinery and textiles dip- 
ped 23.0% each. Non-ferrous metals and ceramics 
also lost 12.0%. On the other hand, paper, pulp, 
petroleum and coal products and rubber goods re- 
gistered hikes from 10.0 to 30.0%, Naturally, their 
market prices have weakened. Meanwhile, inven- 
tories of raw materials have continued increasing 
due principally to active imports with the balance 
as of the end of May 17.05% larger than a year 
ago. With supplies of raw materials thus well 
guaranteed, production is expected to keep on ris- 


ing at the present tempo, thus barring the possible 
advent of the socalled price inflation. For all that, 
smooth re-stocking of raw materials is considered 
essential to retain the present production pace. 
The index of the rate of inventories (obtained “by 
dividing the index of raw materials inventories 
with the index of raw materials consumption) as 
of May, this year, stood at 70.6%, which was com- 
fortably lower than 73.1% for the like month in 
1955. Hence, active imports of raw materials should 
continue at the present tempo. 


4. INDICES OF MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES ~ 


(1959 average—190) 


Against Against 
April, May, 
1956 1955 . 


Mining-Manufacturing «++++++- 127.5 129.6 101.6 87.5 
Mining ccccsesesssessseeees 53,3 56.6 106.2 49.2 
Manufacturing -+++++ss+eee++ 137,90 138.8 101.3 88.7 

Tron & Steel. +-s+esseeseee 164.4 166.7 101.4 94,4 
Non-ferrovs Metals-+-++++- 64.0 67.3 105.2 88.3 
Machinery +++e+esseeseeees 136.1 130.7 96.0 77.0 
Textiles esscceseceseseeees 104,2 109.3 104.9 78.2 
Paper, Pulp eoseseseeeeees 311.1 308.0 99.0 130.9 
Chemicals -sscosseseseseee 212.8 203.0 95.4 109.5 
Petroleum, Coal Products++ 157.6 164.7 104.5 115.6 
CeramicS e+eeseeseee eevee 133.7 139.8 104,6 88,8 
Rubber Goods -++eeeseee++ 195.9 204.5 104.4 LI1Si7 
Hides, Leathers +-+++++++-+ 106.9 112.1 104.9 108.9 
Others: dcie:sa:cja/ajn s.cjcisiwis.sisein os SOLO 90.5 106.5 95.6 


April, May, 
1956 1956 


Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 


Living Cost :—Although the rise of wholesale 
prices inevitably forces retail prices to follow suit 
to the corresponding elevation of the cost of living, 
the latest hike of retail prices has not been so 
notable as wholesale prices because of the time 
lag. In these circumstances, the living cost index 
for May this year was only 1.2% up over a year 
ago. The sharp 10.3% increase of the housing 
expense and the 3.0% gain of the miscellaneous 
expense were almost nullified by the slip of the 
food and light-fuel expenses. The rise of whole- 
sale prices which has been largely due to the hike 
of metals have boosted the expense of house-re- 
pairing, but the increase was sufficiently counter- 
balanced by the decline of food items which take 
a heavy weight in the overall cost of living. The 
cost may continue to rise steadily under the im- 
pact of the continuous advance of wholesale prices, 
but the rise will be limited and slow. 


5. TOKYO CONSUMER PRICE INDICES 


(1951100) 
sr eB eas 
= 1956 1955 
Total Average ++++++++> + 118.4 118.4 100.0 101.2 
Foodstuffs: ++++s+sseees 114.2 113.9 03:7 99.7 
Staple+eseeesecereee 121.5 121.2 99.8 97.8 
Non-staple+++++e+++ « 110.4 110.1 99.7 100.8 
Clothing cecssesesses 81.4 82.8 101.7 101.2 
Light-Fuel-e+e+seesee+* 138.0 137.4 99.6 99.9 
Housing++secesesesees 141.6 141.5 99.9 110.3 
Miscellaneous «++++e++ 142.1 142.2 100.1 103,0 


Source: Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office, 


Money and Banking \ 


Unexpected Stiffening:—The money market 
tightened unexpectedly in June. For instance, the 
call rate (unconditional) was maintained at 1.70- 
1.75 sen throughout the month with the basic rate 
rising to 2.1 sen and the high climbing to 2.2 sen. 
The balance of Bank of Japan loans increased 
¥ 40,000 million during the month to reach the June- 
end total of ¥63,000 million, the level as high as in 
November, last year. With money thus markedly 
firm, city sales of short-term governmental notes, 
which started May 16, were extremely depressed 
with the total subscriptions in June amounting to 
only ¥7,700 million, and the outstanding balance 
as of June 30 stood at ¥3,700 million as redemp- 
tions during the month reached ¥/7,700 million. 
The soaring of the call rate and the sharp bulge 
of Bank of Japan loans indicated increasing de- 
mands for funds on the part of banks. The not- 
able excess of receipts of financial funds over pay- 
ments was the first cause of unexpectedly tight 
money in June. The June receipt excess reached 
¥ 19,800 million, quite contrary to the original ex- 
pectation for the payment excess of about ¥10,000 
million. Advance payments for quota rice deliver- 
ies were unexpectedly small during the month un- 
der review and the Foreign Exchange Account be- 
gan to shift to the receipt excess due to increas- 
ing imports. The tax revenue also registered a 
comfortable gain due to the continued business 
boom and particularly as corporations closing the 
half-year term in March began to pay taxes. The 
increase of loans by all banks in the country dur- 
ing June topped the ¥115,900 million mark, far 
eclipsing the real gain of deposits (exclusive of 
cheques and bills) at ¥ 62,000 million. Activation of 
demands for funds by business and industrial com- 
panies and the more positive attitude of banks 
towards loans were other stimulants. Under the 
circumstances, the Bank of Japan note issue sud- 
denly spurted with the balance at the close of 
June reaching ¥596,900 million, up ¥35,500 million 
over a month ago and ¥64,300 million larger than 
a year ago. The average balance during June at 
¥ 542,200 million was also ¥46,700 million higher 
than a year ago. Insum, the money market grew 
exceedingly tightened during June on the dual spur 
--the public-to-Treasury balance and the hike of 
bank loans. Idle funds of monetary institutions 
in sufficient circulation in the market were briskly 
absorbed while Bank of Japan loans rose ¥40,000 
million. 


Bond Market Dull :—The bond market has been 
exceedingly dul] in these few months. Despite in- 
creasing advantages to issuers such as the revision 
of interest yields in April, the improvement of issue 
terms in May, and the reduction of commission 
rates in June, flotations of industrial and provin- 
cial bonds as well as government-guarantee bonds 
have been extremely inactive. The current lethargy 
of the bond market is largely attributable to the 
still strong expectations in industrial and business 
circles that money rates will: make further dips. 


Those companies have become financially better off 
due to the continued business boom and are now 
able to raise the best part of long-term equipment 
funds out of their own pockets. Money rates on 
loans from banks, on the other hand, have been 
apparently soft due to the intensified competition 
among banks to find dependable borrowers. Thus, 
they are able to meet their immediate demands for 
funds even by conversion. Hence, they are not 
particularly compelled to issue bonds or debentures 
to raise new funds, at least until interest rates of 
bonds slip further. 


July-September Outlook:—Due to the ¥19,800 — 


million receipt excess of financial funds in June, 
the balance in the first quarter (April to June) re- 
sulted in the payment excess of ¥9,400 million, a 
gap of about ¥79,400 million from the originally- 
scheduled payment excess of ¥60,000 million. It 
was also a difference of ¥67,400 million as com- 
pared with the ¥48,000 payment excess a year ago. 
The balance of financial funds in the second quar- 
ter (July to September) is also expected to result 
in the receipt excess of ¥40,000 million (the pay- 
ment excess of ¥63,600 million was registered in 
the like period in 1955), as, according to the pre- 
sent schedule, July will register the ¥2,000 million 
payment excess, August the ¥45,000 million receipt 
excess and September the ¥3,000 million payment 
excess). Under the circumstances, money is certain 
to tighten further in the second quarter. The situa- 
tion may take a different turn if exports begin to 
rally and more funds are released from the export 
branch. Otherwise, the balance of Bank of Japan 
loans is likely to hit the ¥100,000 million mark 
toward the end of August and money will grow 
further stringent. 


1. MONEY IN JUNE 
(In 100 million) 


Note Issue (End of May) +sersesssesecececerecnceseseaues 5,614 
Note Issue (End of June)«oscessesecesccscescccccsevcccue 5,969 

Gain + Sisia.s s:sja:0ssas0.0 Cisvstnia nite sine tienes aieie Cae ee Ee 355 
Financial Fund Movement seeecus osccs cle cies siauinnle cares *198 
Short-Term Govt. Note Sales s«occecsweccscccvcceccslesacic Sk OT 
Govt, Bond Sales  as:ayesine eiiemersinmunaye taxes aiemiats ss ale arene 184 
Bank of Japan Loan ¢ 9.45.0 oa ole ue e's disin « einieit anise (alnla loiter eicin 400 
OLhErs— «2 cia c'enle stand n'a s aieieinielate ica. efecto crete Sie oheraieneite aiereierete * 10 

Balance saaliasiias «cp shite « dbiawers piesa 0 de eee 355 


*Receipt excess; ***Receipt excess by redemption’ 
Other payment excesses. 


Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 


2. TRANSITION OF BOND ISSUES 


(In million yen) 


Industrial Provincial Govt-Guaranty 


Bonds Bonds Bonds Total 
January ++seeereeeeeae 7,800 1,500 2,500 11,800 
February «++++e+eeees 10,300 1,550 1,500 13,350 
March «e+eresererese 2,580 2,280 2,000 6,860 
April seeeseceseresene 7,070 1,730 5,000 13,800 
Mayo heer tt. RIMMER He 5,330 2,060 5,500 12,890 
June seeeeeeeceeecene 6,530 800 0 7,330 
July wccunateniocenn 0 0 0 0 
(RJuly) seseeeeeeeeaee (2,400) (2,000) (1,500) (5,900) 


*Originally scheduled. 


Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist, 
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Stock Market 


Reactionary Slip:—The Dow Jones average of 
225 industrials listed with the Tokyo Securities Ex- 
change, which soared to a new high of ¥512.25 as 
of June 21, began to slip in reaction and fell below 
the ¥500’mark on June 30. The slip continued un- 
abated and forced the average down to ¥ 482.87 on 
July 2, 16.30 down from the June-end mark. This 
was the largest drop registered by the Dow Jones 
average, the past leader being the fall of ¥15.07 
registered on January 4, 1954. According to the 
Nomura Securities Company, the total value of the 
current prices of shares listed with the Tokyo Secu- 
rities Exchange as of July 2 stood at 1,358,022 
_ million, recording a sharp loss of ¥ 45,247 million 
from the preceding session, June 30. The record 
fall of the total value of current share prices came 
on March 5, 1953 under the impact of the so-called 
“Stalin tornado’ when it slipped ¥61,656 million, 
and July 2 setback was the second worst. The 


_market, however, began to regain calmness from ~ 


‘ the following day, July 3 and the average rallied 
steadily towards the ¥500 mark with July 11 re- 
gistering ¥ 494.61. The daily volume of turnovers, 
however, remained comparatively dull, having been 
limited to 17,293,000 shares during the period from 
July 2 to 11. 


Major Deterrents :—The July 2 setback, followed 
by widespread evening-up operations, was attribu- 
table to several new dampers. Outstanding among 
them were: 1) Easy money and slipping money rates 
were the two principal supports to the soaring of 
share prices until mid-June. Money, however, has 
begun to tighten somewhat and short-term funds, 
particularly call money, has grown increasingly 
stringent; 2) The advent of a new view that the 
world business boom, especially U.S. business, has 
begun to hit the ceiling with the probability of a 
retreat; 3) The drop of freight rates for trampers 
in June; 4) The adverse balance of the Foreign Ex- 
change Account in these two months due to the un- 
expected increase of imports; 5) The increasing un- 


1. SHARE PRICES AND TURNOVERS 


Share Prices Average 
(Yen) Daily 


High Low Average (1,000 shares) 
1955: July sessssseeere 357.50 851.25 355.56 5,585 
August +eeesesees 387.12 365.67 377.48 9,693 
September *++++* 388.42 388.13 386.15 8,831 
October *s*seer¢ 410,29 385.57 401.47 12,080 
November +*+++* 410.36 393.28 401.53 a eae ea 
December +++++* 425.69 398.11 409.81 15,992 
1956: January++++++se+s 431.60 420.14 426.46 14,886 
February -++s+++* 430.64 422.50 429.71 15,485 
March «++ese+ees 458.58 440.17 444.29 18,907 
Wert hs spies 487.25 462.41 472.22 28,485 
May ereceseeeeee 488,43 472.10 480.56 24,355 
June +eeeereseces 512.25 491.03 502.21 27,528 
July (1-11)+++eee 494.61 482,87 490.35 17,293 


certainty of a drop of the interest rates on depo- 
sits; 6) The outstanding balance of loans for credit 
transactions neared the ¥14,000 million in Tokyo 
and Osaka inclusive, thus making further credit 
d alings difficult; 7) Many pivotals have been bought 
up to the limits of yields; 8) The Bank of Japan’s 
warning on the sharp gain of bank loans; and 9) 
The Socialist victory in the July 8 House of Coun- 
cillors Election. ; 

In the comparison of the July 11 positions with 
those of June 21 when the new Dow Jones average 
peak was registered, all 14 industrial groups of 
the listed shares are noted to have slipped in uni- 
son. Particularly sharp was the slip of the ship- 
ping group at 12.40% which came in reaction to a 
series of successive gains which had preceded. The 
recent dip of marine freight rates proved an addi- 
tional deterrent to the retreat of shipping issues. 
The recession of other groups was comparatively 
insignificant, as the losses of the mining, shipbuild- 
ing-machinery and iron-steel-metals groups, which 
had led the aggressive price march in the preced- 
ing few months, were rather limited for the chief 
reason that those industries have continued to fare 
well. Even shipping companies expected to show 
better showings despite the slip of their prices. 


2. SHARE PRICE MOVEMENT BY GROUP 


Groups June 21. July il ae % 
Averages of 225 Pivotals-> 512.25 494,61 17.64 3.44 
Banking, Insurance++++++++ 680.81 668.02 12.74 1.87 
Railway Transportation+++- 307,39 302.30 5.09 1.65 
Shipping -seeveseeeseveves 321.33 281.47 39.86 12.40 
Gas, Electricity +++seeseee 213,87 207.36 6.51 3.04 
Mining se+rereseseseresese 446.18 438.91 7,28 1.63 
Shipbuilding, Machinery ++ 243.33 232.90 43 0.17 
Tron-Steel, Metals «++++e++ 120.35 117.14 3,21 2.66 
Textiles +e+e+eseeereevscce 644,85 629.76 15.09 2.34 
Foodstuffs «++ +++seseeerees 1,024.33 984.57 39.76 3.88 
Fisheries «++esesesesesaes 156.29 150.99 5.30 3.39 
Chemicals ++s+esesesesneece 442,07 421.77 20.30 4.59 
Miscellaneous ++eseseteeee 518.42 504.78 13.64 2.63 
Commerce :+++seseeesesece 967.53 952.72 14.81 1.53 
Amusements +++s+eerereeees 305,47 383.25 1.42 0.37 


Source: The Oriental Economist. 


Firm Keynote :—Although share prices have been 
steadily regaining strength after the latest setback, 
it will be some time before the June 21 peak may 
well be topped, particularly the summer lull is 
likely to affect the stock mart as well as other busi- 
ness operations. In the face of the dark prospects 
for the immediate future, however, optimistic views 
apparently predominate still as regards the hasic 
keynote of the stock market. Optimists hold that 
after studying the reasons responsible for the July 
2 setback they found no factors particularly dis- 
couraging. They opine that the rising imports are 
no damper. Their reason is: While the unexpected 
increase in imports was the principal reason for 
the tightening of money rates, the gain was not 


attributable to the advance of consumer goods but 
mostly market raw materials. Thus, the new trend 
is more indicative of increasing equipment invest- 
ments and the still active exports of finished goods. 
In other words, the imports of raw materials have 
been accelerated for fear of the possible rise of 
commodity prices. Hence, the rising imports can 
be taken as an indicator of the continued industrial 
and business activities in this country. They fur- 
ther opine that the latest tightening of money is 
attributable to other temporary factors such as the 
fair progress of tax collection, the receipt exces- 
ses in the National Railways and Nippon Telegraph 
and Telephone Public Corporation Accounts and the 
excessively small payment by the Fund Trust Funds 
Bureau in recent months. In other words, they 
claim, the larger tax collection was due chiefly to 
smoother payments by corporations whose profits 
have increased while the receipt excesses in the 
public corporations accounts signified the corres- 
ponding gain in the scale of public utilization, both 
indicative of the rising trend of industrial and 
business activities of the nation. Under the cir- 
cumstances, they further comment, results of busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises for the half-year 
term ended September are bound to improve. 
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Meanwhile, according to a survey by Toyo ‘Keizai 
Shimpo (The Japanese version of The Oriental Eco- 
nomist), the total amount of profits of 337 leading 
corporations for the term ended September this 
year is estimated at ¥72,620 million, up 13.4% over 
the half-year term ended March and 33.0% up over 
the corresponding term in 1955. The survey also 
estimate the profit rate of such corporations against 
the average paid-up capital for the term under re- 
view at 39.5% as compared with 35.1%-for the like 
term in 1955, while the dividend rate will remain 
unchanged at 14.0%. It should be noted that the 
profit rate will gain and the dividend rate will 
remain intact despite the notable expansion of the 
average paid-up capital through successive capital 
increases eloquently bespeaks of the encouraging 
improvement of business results of the corporations 
concerned. With business thus bound to continue 
a fair showing and money not expected to stiffen 
(although a tendency to the contrary has loomed 
in these several weeks), it is held in stock market 
circles that there will not be any drastic change 
in the basic tone of the two major supports to 
share transactions—the lower money rate anda 
business boom. Hence, they hold, the prospects — 
of the stock market are optimistic. 


How can you invest in 150 or 
more Japanese growing stocks 
for as little as $13.94 ??? 


Through Nikko’s Investment Trust of course // 
A share of Nikko’s Investment Trust represents 
an Ownership interest in a broad cross-section 
of stocks and bonds so that adequate diversifica- 
tion is provided for both large and small investors. 


Why not get the facts now,/ 


Simply write or call - - - - 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 


(In the New Marunouchi Bldg., Right opposite Tokyo Central Station) 
Tel.: 27-1201, 1801, 1411 
San Francisco Office: Nikko Kasai Securities Co. 
2165 California Street, S.F., Calif,, U.S.A. 
New York Correspondents: Bache & Co. 
36 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Monetary Situation 


2 alae of the decrease in fiscal overpayments 
there has occurred a slowdown of the rapid 
easing of credit. 

The trend toward reduction of money rates, 
which began with the cut of loans secured by or- 
dinary promissory notes in June last year, gained 
momentum not only during the fiscal overpayment 
season from October through December, but also 
during the overwithdrawal season up to the end 
of the fiscal year ending March 31. This tide, since 
the start of the current fiscal year, appears to be 
flowing to its culmination a re-examination by the 


_ banking institutions of the factors contributing to 


the cost of money. 

The basic reason for this softening of the money 
rates was the huge fiscal over-disbursement, as 
against withdrawals into the Treasury, of ¥276,- 
800 million, resulting from good export trade and 
the unprecedented bumper crop. This overpayment 


* by far was greater than the ¥190,000 million of 


fiscal 1954-55. 

The outcome was that bank deposits through- 
dut- Japan increased by some ¥731,100 million 
during fiscal 1955-56, with the actual effective gain 
estimated at ¥566,500 million. On the other hand 
the increase in lendings was only ¥333,800 million, 
some ¥233,000 million less than the effective gain 
in deposits. 

This difference was used to pay back the bor- 
rowings from the Bank of Japan, and by the end 
of March this year Bank of Japan loans outstand- 
ing dropped to only ¥27,200 million. This diminu- 
tion of bank borrowings from the Bank of Japan 
is the explanation for the continued easing of the 
money situation, with a drop in the per diem rate 
by 45/1000 sen in the 4th quarter of fiscal 1955-56, 
despite its being the seasonal fiscal overwithdrawal 


period. 
Decline of Long-Term Rates 

The government-to-public balance situation since 
the start of the current fiscal year has turned out 
quite contrary to expectations with fiscal overpay- 
ment in April at ¥55,800 million (Ministry of 
Finance forecast, ¥70,000 million), and overwith- 
drawal in May at ¥45,400 million (forecast, ¥30,- 
000 million). The ¥60,000 million in fiscal overpay- 
ments for the April-June quarter predicated by the 
Finance Ministry proved to be in the wrong, as 
over-withdrawal was actually recorded. Because 
of this unexpected turn of events, some quar- 
ters express the view that, with the fiscal over- 
withdrawals normal for the 2nd (July-September), 
there may be a curbing of the trend toward easier 
money and a pause in the decline of rates although 
no change is seen in the basic course of the credit 
situation. 

But when the main money rates as of May this 
year are compared with their levels of May 1955, 
it is found for instance with corporate bonds that 
the cost to issuers has dropped sharply by as much 
as 2.53 percent per annum to the current level of 
8.44 percent (2.31 sen per diem). Since the com- 
mission rate on corporate bonds was lowered in 
April 1955, the reduction in cost since prior to that 
date is even greater. 

Corporate bond yield to subscribers has also 
declined from the 8.93 percent as of May 1955 to the 
current level of 7.6 percent, a drop of 1.33 percent. 
Not only corporate bonds, but public corporation de- 
bentures, financial debentures, and local government 
bonds have also undergone reduction of rates. 

Such decline in corporate bond and other deben- 
ture rates immediately affected the long-term loan 
rate. For instance with the long-term loans to the 


1. DECLINE OF PRINCIPAL MONEY RATES 


Short-Term Long-Term Call Rate 
Loans on Loans Loan Trust (center rate 
Debenture Rates Ordinary to Power Dividends of uncondi- 
Month, Year sas : Notes, Industry tional 
Issuer 7% Subscriber 7% sen per sen per 2 Yr. % 5 Yr. % loans), sen 
diem diem per diem 
Mar. 1955 ++ereserevescceevevveves 11.40 (3.12) 8.93 (2.44) 2.4 3.1 8.8 9.5 212 
APY, et ereeererecerererererencnns 11.07 (3.03) ditto do. do. do, do. do. 
May cecrererccccerereecvevescces ditto ditto do. do. do. do, do, 
June ccerererececeseresseevereces ditto ditto Dea do. do. do. 2.0 
July sce eeererececereserererrres ditto ditto do. 3.0 do. do, do, 
AUg. crete rererecesererersrercees ditto ditto do. do. 8.5 9.2 do.* 
Sep, scerecererccerescreveceserce ditto ditto do. do. do, do. do. 
Oct, srererererererererererereves 10.50 (2.87) 8.73 (2.39) do do do, do 1.8 
Nov. crerereseccrereresevessveses ditto ditto do 2.8 Tur 8.4 MAS 
Dec, crererersesscssrssseccsscece 9,49 (2.60) 8.22 (2.25) do do do. do 1.8 
Jan. 1956 srerereeerererserecseves ditto ditto do 2.6 do. do 1.6 
Feb, cccccccccccccscsevcccveveres ditto ditto do do do. do 1.45 
Rf rle aia iets lesacescfaho=roleisoiscels)» epessiele.ens. 82 8.50 (2.33) 7.60 (2.08) do do Tal 7.8 1.6 
Apr. seeceeeceseteteecneeeneneees ditto ditto do 2.5 do. do. 1.5 
Baye he PO cide catty sain wot ote tat 8.44 (2.31) ditto do. do. 6.6 7.3 1.55 
Notes: Sen==0.01 yen. Figures in parentheses are sen per diem per ¥100. *Bank of Japan guiding rate abolished, 


Source: Bank of Japan for all tables unless indicated otherwise, 
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electric power industry, whereas in May 1955 the 
per diem rate stood at 3.1 sen per ¥100, the level 
fell to 3 sen in July, to 2.8 sen in November, to 
2.6 sen in January, and further to 2.5 sen in April. 
In the same way the anticipated dividend rates of 
the various trust deposits handled by the trust 
banks have gone down in concert with the loan 
rates. The dividend rates of the loan trust dec- 
lined by 2.2 percent in the course of a year, with 
the 2-year deposits yielding 6.6 percent and the 
5-year deposits, 7.3 percent. The call rate (center 
rate of unconditional loans) also declined steadily 
although there was some firmness indicated around 
the end of fiscal 1955-56. 

Table 2, compiled on the basis of Bank of Japan 
reports, shows the trend of bank loan rates by type of 
bank. The average for all banks at the end of 
March 1956 indicated a decline in one year of 134/ 
1000 sen per diem. The biggest decline in lending 
rate was that of the Long-Term Credit Bank at 
237/1000 sen per diem, followed by the 183/1000 of 
the trust banks, the 134/1000 of the city banks, 
and the 98/1000 of the provincial banks. The rate 
on “regulated”? loans (ordinary lending excluding 
long-term loans of more than 1 year and small 
loans of less than ¥1 million) dropped by 134/1000 
sen, while the ‘‘unregulated’’ loan rate went down 
by 127/1000 sen. Of the ‘‘unregulated”’ loans, the 
long-term credits declined by 2/10 sen while the 
small loans were cheapened by 77/1000 sen per diem. 
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2. AVERAGE RATES FOR JAPANESE BANK LOANS 
(In sen per diem per 100) 
March 31, March 31, Decline in 
1955 


1956 Year 

All Banks eceserevereseses 2.360 2.494 0.134 
City Banks++esereressses 2.280 2.414 0.134 
Provincial Banks +++++++- 2.406 2.504 0.098 
Long-Term Credit +++++> 2.727 2.964 0.237 
Trust Banks «+esesereses 2.241 2.424 0.183 
‘‘Regulated Loans’’++++++++ 2.199 2.333 0.134 
“Unregulated Loans’’ «+++++ 2.573 2.700 0.127 
Long-Term Loans++++++++ 2.652 2.852 Ae nlOSetae 
Small Loans «+esereseres 2.533 2.610 0.077 


It will be noted that the decline of the rates 
for the Long-Term Credit Bank equipment loans 
and the ‘unregulated’ long-term loans has been 
big, while on the other hand the reduction of rates 
has been relatively less in the case of provincial 
banks and ‘“‘unregulated’’ small loans, which 
provide financing for small business. It is also 
noticeable in both tables 1 and 2 that at least on 
the surface the short-term rates have not declined 
as much as the long-term. 

Whereas the long-term rate came down by as 
much as 0.6 sen per diem in the course of a year, 
the rate on loans secured by ordinary promissory 
notes was reduced by only 0.1 sen, to 2.3 sen per 
diem. What then is the true situation ? 

Although it is not easy to get at the facts, it 
appears that the ordinary loan rate, as with the 
long-term rates, has actually declined consider- 
ably. This conjecture is borne out by the fact 
that there has been a decrease in such practices 
as collateral or straddled deposits for credit 
quotas. Up to about March last year, the short- 
term rate was set at 2.4 sen per diem, but there cer- 
tainly was considerable lending at higher black or 
grey market rates. Moreover, it was normal 
practice for the banks to require collateral depo- 
sits amounting to from 30 to 40 percent of the 
credit extended, so the actual money cost to the 
borrower came to from 2.9 sen to 3 sen per diem. 

In contrast, the rate today is normally about 
2.1 to 2.2 sen per diem, while the collateral deposit 
requirement has gone down to about 10 percent. 
Consequently, the actual cost to the borrower is 
now about 2.3 sen per diem. Seen in this light, 
the drop in the short-term rate is by no means 
small. 

Increase in Equipment Investments 

It must be noted at this point that there has 
been a definite increase in requirements for funds, 
both for equipment and working capital, as a re- 
sult of the growth of the ‘‘quantitative’’ boom. 

Investment in industrial equipment began to 
pick up from about August 1955, and this trend 
has tended to become accentuated in recent months. 
This is due to various things among which are 
the need for improvement of facilities which, be- 
cause of rapid increase in production, are tending 
to approach maximum capacity, and the pheno- 
menal growth of completely new industries. To 
spur on this trend are such economic factors as 
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build-up of capital reserves, easing of credit, dec- 


_ line of money rates, and anticipation of continued 


-quarter amount estimated) 


prosperity. 

Consequently, not only the large, but also the 
smaller enterprises are tending to invest more 
and more in plant and productive facilities. This 
situation will be studied below. 

According to a survey made by the Economic 
Planning Board regarding orders placed for ma- 
chinery and equipment, the volume of orders from 
domestic purchasers in fiscal 1955-56, including 


- government agencies and corporations, came to 


¥ 222,400 million. This level is higher by 8 percent 
than that of fiscal 1953-54, and by 31 percent than 
that of fiscal 1954-55 when the effects of the defla- 
tionary policy were strongly felt. Since the first 
half of 1955-56 was comparable to fiscal 1954-55, it 


can be said that the rapid increase took place in 
' the second half, with volume going up by 48 per- 


cent over that of the first half. 

The Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry reports, as a result of a survey covering 
the investments in equipment of some 830 com- 
panies, that there was a 20 percent increase (fourth 
in fiscal 1955-56 as 
against fiscal 1954-55, and that in the second half 
of fiscal 1955-56, the gain was 36.5 percent over 
the first half. MITI reports that this tendency has 
become stronger in fiscal 1956-57, and that the 
planning for fiscal 1956-57 calls for a 31.7 percent 
increase over fiscal 1955-56, or 13.8 percent increase 
as against the extremely active second half of 
fiscal 1955-56. 

According to the Development Bank the require- 
ments in industrial equipment funds of 370 com- 
panies will in fiscal 1956-57 be 38.2 percent higher 
than the 1955-56 level. Moreover, this outlay will 
for the most part be concentrated in the second 
half of the current fiscal year. 

From these predictions, it can be assumed that 
the increase in investments in equipment will be 
fairly large, particularly during the second half 
of the current fiscal year. At the same time, be- 
cause of inventory and other requirements accom- 
panying bigger production, the requirements in 
working capital too are expected to increase. 
Nevertheless, there appears to very little danger 
that these requirements for money will result 
directly in an increase in bank loans, which in 
turn would affect the money market. 

Equipment funds, considering the high activity 
of the stock market, can for the most part be 
covered by new share issues. Also, although cur- 
rently stagnant, the sale of debentures would be 
another way of raising capital once the money 
rate situation becomes stabilized. In addition, 
since better earnings are resulting in bigger re- 
serves, it should be possible to plow back earn- 
ings in increasing amounts without depending 
heavily on costly outside sources of funds, 
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The nationwide bank accounts indicate that the 
gain in lendings in fiscal 1955-56 was more by 
¥ 94,000 million than the gain during fiscal 1954-55. 
This is due to the fact that although there was a 
decline of ¥24,600 million in equipment funds re- 
quirements, there was a converse gain of ¥116,000 
million in working capital requirements. 

The increase in equipment funds requirements 
was less than in fiscal 1954-55 because there was 
some uncertainty as to the future of the current 
prosperity. The increase in working capital require- 
ments was due to the fact that supply became ex- 
tremely tight in fiscal 1954-55 as a result of the 
deflationary outlook. afyy 

Consequently, the expected situation in the cur- 
rent fiscal year is that gain in lendings for equip- 
ment will be ¥50,000 million or so higher than in 
fiscal 1955-56, while for working capital about the 
same rate will be maintained. 

With effective deposits, which increased by 
566,500 million in fiscal 1955-56, it can be said 
that there is some possibility of a slowing of the 
rate of gain resulting from increased propensity 
to spend as the effects of the boom permeate to- 
wards the edges of the economic fabric. Never- 
theless, it is opined that there will be no marked 
change provided production continues high and the 
national income grows. 

Bank Business Operation 


The rationalization or ‘‘streamlining’’ of bank 
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‘operations which to date had tended to be regarded 

with lack of enthusiasm, has now become a major 
problem concerning the future survival of the 
banking organizations. This is because the soften- 
ing of the money rates has cut down sharply the 
margin of profit upon which the banks operate. 

Table 3, which is a summary of the earnings 
and net profits of the ordinary banks (city and 
provincial banks), shows that gross profits has 
been on a steady uptrend. However the rate of 
gain has dropped increasingly sharply: as against 
the 37.8 percent of the first half of fiscal 1951-52 
(March through August), the rate for the second 
half of 1953-54 was down to 8.85 percent, while 
for the first half of fiscal 1955-56 it was only 3.1 
percent. 

Moreover, the net profit—gross profit less ex- 
penses—, which had been on the uptrend till the 
second half of 1954-55, has like gross profit tended 
to diminish each business term. Whereas for the 
first half of 1951-52 there was a 34 percent gain as 
against the preceding term, the subsequent results 
were below the 10 percent level except for the 11 
percent achieved in the second half of fiscal 1952-53 
and the second half of fiscal 1954-55, while for the 
first half of fiscal 1954-55 for instance the rate of 
gain of net profit was down to as low as 2.64 per- 
cent. For the first half of 1955-56, the net profit 
actually fell below that of the preceding term by 
0.45 percent. 


3. NET PROFIT OF ORDINARY BANKS 
(In ¥ million) 


Gross Income Net Profit noe A 
ist half 1952-53 «+erevseee 85,505 10,002 6.79 
eal rites | || doonocedad 95,784 11,162 11.59 
Ast half 1953-54e+erereeee 106,835 11,769 5,44 
Gil Unie "| opcnano5oe 116,290 12,942 11.00 
Ist half 1954-55++++e+eeee 122,885 13,281 2.62 
DAG TRAL?| ~~ onbocoaadn 128,769 14,150 6.54 
Ist half 1955-5G6-++e+eresee 132,834 14,086 @ 0.45 


Note: Nippon Kangyo Bank and Hokkaido Development Bank excluded. 
Source: Federation of Bank Associations. 


What then is causing this decline of net profit? 
Table 4 shows the consolidated profit and loss 
statement of the ordinary banks, and by compar- 
ing the results for the first half of fiscal 1953-54, 
immediately prior to the enforcement of the gov- 
ernment disinflation policy, with those for the first 
half of fiscal 1955-56, it will be seen that whereas 
there was in the interim a gain of 22 percent in 
gross income, the gain in expenses at 25 percent 
was even greater. Consequently, for this period 
of time, the gain in net profit stood at 20 percent, 
2 percent less than the growth of gross income. 

Turning to the items of cost and earnings, it is 
found that the 45 percent rate of gain of interest 
payable on deposits is considerably greater than 
the 25 percent rate of gain of earnings on loans 
and discounting of notes. This is due partly to 
the fact that, as is indicated by the increase in 
holdings of securities, the earnings from interest 
on securities and dividends has grown in compari- 
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son to earnings from straight credit. Neverthe- 
less the biggest reason for this situation is the 
stabilizing of the general economic conditions 
which has caused a big increase in time and fixed 
deposits. 

When the proportion taken up by time and 
‘collateral’? deposits of the deposit balance on 
hand is studied it is found that whereas in the 
first half of fiscal 1950-51 the ratio was 29.5 per- 
cent, there was a jump to 42.9 percent-by the end 
of the first half of fiscal 1953-54, and further to 
49.5 percent by the end of the first half of fiscal 
1955-56. Since the interest payable on time depo- 
sits is higher than with other types of deposits, it 
can be seen that this brought about the notable 
increase in interest paid. 

Furthermore, because expenses increased at a 
faster rate than gross income, the rate of gain of 
expenses overtook that of gross income despite the 
decrease in interest payable on borrowings. 

The bank business reports for the second half 
of fiscal 1955-56 (October-March) show that the 
aggregate unamortized profit for all banks stood 
at ¥39,500 million, up 5 percent over the preced- 
ing term (city banks, 4.2 percent; provincial banks, 
5.7 percent). 

Consequently, the published net profit figure 
for all banks* came to ¥17,400 million, and there 
was, though small, a gain of ¥100 million (0.9 
percent) over the preceding term (city banks, 0.7 
percent; provincial banks, 1.3 percent). 


*Note;—By all banks is meant the 11 city banks including the Bank 
of Tokyo, the 53 provincial banks, 12 postwar provincial banks, the 
6 trust banks, and the 4 debenture issuing banks including the 
Nippon Kangyo Bank and the Hokkaido Development Bank, total—86 
banks, 


4. TRANSITION ON PROFIT AND LOSS ELEMENTS, 
ORDINARY BANKS 


(In *¥ million) 


1st half 1st half Rate of 
1953-54 1956-56 Gain (%) 
Gross Income seerererereseeever 108,635 132,834 22 
(100) (100) 
Interest on loans & 
discounting charges ++++++++ 81,144 101,099 25 
( 78) ( 76) 
Yield of negotiable securities: + 10,145 16,658 64 
( 10) ( 13) 
Grogs Outgo, scosacsnesesensn 95,066 118,748 25 
( 89) ( 89) 
Interest payable on deposits+ +++ 81,311 45,360 45 
( 29) ( 34) 
Interest on borrowings «+++++++ 7,207 6,887 om 4 
7) (5) 
EXpensesS seerererrrereraveres 35,977 44,968 25 
( 34 ( 34) 
Personnel Costs ++++++ereees 20,422 25,107 23 
(is) (19) 
TO LeS€rves sseeererererereres 10,405 9,033 13 
ot ( io) (2) 
Amortization ¢+++rererereseoes 3,822 7,729 102 
(-’3) (-’6) 
Net Profit for Term++++sseseres 11.769 14,086 20 


Notes: Cf. Table 3. Figures in parentheses percentages of total. 


With the big drop in loan rates, which account 
for the major portion of bank income, there was 
a gain of only 3 percent in earnings from loans, 
as against the preceding term. Nevertheless, the 
profit rate was maintained at the previous level 
because of the following reasons: 


— 
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1. Although the city banks ran int oparticularly 
bad declines of money rates, the export boom in- 
creased the volume of exchange business by 37.3 
percent. 

2. Because much of the borrowings from the 
Bank of Japan had disappeared, the burden of in- 
terest payments diminished considerably. 

Were these two factors the only considerations 
it might be presumed that the trend toward poor 
business results in banking had leveled off. But 
as will be seen from Table 3 the gains during the 
2nd half of each business year are better than 
those of the lst half. This is because deposit 
volume goes up in the second half, and there is 
more money available to put to work. Despite this 
normal tendency the 2nd half of fiscal 1955-56 
showed very little betterment with the rate of gain 
practically negligible. Some banks of course put 


_ aside reserves; “but on the other hand there cer- 


tainly were some banks that had to draw on past 
reserves to show a paper profit. 
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5. EARNINGS OF ALL BANKS, SECOND HALF OF 1955-56 
(In ¥ million) 


Vs. Vs. pre- 
preceding ceding 
term term (%) 
Profit before amortization «+++++ 39,500 1,900 5.0 
Published net profit+-++++ veeees 17,400 100 0.9 
Available funds (average) 
Deposits ¢+++++ereseserereees 3,258,800 298,200 10.0 
Debentures +++++sereseeserees 281,500 21,800 8.0 
Borrowingse+++++++ ee er ereeeres 197,700 @ 74,900 27.5 
Dotnl «1 stieas dans creates 3,738,100 245,100 7.0 
Source: Bank of Japan. 


Direction of Rationalization 

Examination of the interest rates and costs 
of all banks in order to probe the key actions for 
rational operation of business results in a table of 
figures given below. From the first half of 1953- 
54 to the first half of 1955-56 the interest yielded 
by bank loans dropped 2.7 percent, and in the 
ensuing six months there was a comparable dec- 
line of 2.3 percent. Consequently the interest 
yield from loans and negotiable securities con- 
tinued to drop in the second half of 1955-56. 


6. INTEREST RATES AND COSTS, ALL BANKS 


Ist half 1st half B/A 2nd half Cc/B City Provincial 
1953-54 (A) 1955-56 (B) (%) 1955-56 (%) Banks Banks 

Interest on lendings (a) ++++++ereeeeeeceeeeeeeeseres 9.02 8.78 87.3 8.58 97.7 8.25 8.67 
Interest on Securities -+++eeerereseees 8.04 TAZ 92.2 7.43 100.1 TAS 7.83 
Interest on loans & securities ++++++ 8.91 8.58 96.3 8.42 98.1 8.07 8.52 
Interest on deposits & debentures ++ 3.68 3.83 104.1 3.87 101.0 ee Hf / 3.86 
Cost rate for above ++ereeerereees 3.66 3.23 88.3 3.06 94.7 3.11 oT 
Labor cost rate s+ereresereseces 22 1.90 89.6 nlayars 93.2 1.74 2.06 

« Material cost rate +rereeeeeverseee B47 0.97 82.9 0.97 100.0 1.02 0.83 
Cost of deposits & debentures (b) 7.34 7.06 97.2 6.93 98.2 6.48 7.03 
Interest on borrowings ++++++ SO a 6.86 6.87 100.2 6.44 93.7 6.32 7.18 
Cost of deposits, debentures & borrowings +++++++- 7.20 7,05 97.9 6.90 97.9 6.46 7.02 
Profit margin on lendings (a—b) +++++eeseseeererseee 1.68 TZ 102.4 -~ 1.65 95.9 hey 1.64 
Overall profit margine+++ererererererererererececes 1.71 153 89.5 52 99.3 1.59 1.50 


Source: 


Among the factors going into the cost of ser- 
vicing deposits, the labor element has continued to 
be on the downtrend, but material costs were 
marking time in the second half of 1955-56, while 
interest on deposits and debentures continued to 
rise because of the increase in time deposits. 
However, because there was a decrease of 6.3 per- 
cent in the interest on borrowings, as compared 
to the preceding term, the combined cost of depo- 
sits, debentures and borrowings was lower than 
before. With these circumstances acting upon on 
the bank operation situation, the overall margin 
of profit, which is the difference between cost of 
deposits, debentures and borrowings, and the yield 
from lendings and negotiable securities, stood at 
1.71 percent in the first half of 1953-54, but dec- 
lined to 1.53 percent in the first half of 1955-56, 
and further to 1.52 percent in the second half of 
1955-56. When this overall margin of profit is 
examined by type of bank, the results are as given in 
Table 7. With the exception of the debenture- 
issuing banks whose cost of servicing borrowings 
declined appreciably, there was a general decline 
in overall margin of profit in the second half of 
1955-56 as compared to the first half. This decline 
was covered by the increase in deposit volume, 
and business results were maintained at the pre- 
vious level. 

The profit margin is narrowing down in this 
way, and in view of the declining money rates, it 
is believed that the trend will continue this way 


Federation of Bank Associations, Bank of Japan & Ministry of Finance. 


7. OVERALL MARGIN OF PROFIT, BY TYPE OF BANK 


tst half 2nd half 
1955-56 1955-56 
City banksececsceccceversecccseres 1.62 1.59 
Provincial banks «++eseerereereeres 1.57 1.50 
New provincial banks++++++++ereees 1.93 1.90 
Trust banks e+rererererereeererencs — 0.33 @ 0.73 
(bank accounts only) 
Debenture issuing banks ++++ereres L27 1.42 


Source: Ministry of Finance. 


for some time. Consequently, it becomes necessary 
to consider in a serious way the streamlining of 
bank operation. The steps now being given due 
thought in this connection are: 

1. Weeding out and demotion of branches, not 
only within one organization, but in concert with 
other banks. This has already been undertaken to 
some extent, 

2. Reduction of labor costs through restriction 
of new employment. 

3. Elimination of waste and reduction of mate- 
rial costs. 

4. Mechanization of clerical procedures. 

5. Avoidance of excessive competition in solici- 
ting depositers, borrowers, &c. 

6. Readjustment of fields of operation (e.g. 
divorcement of banking business from such or- 
ganizations as the mutual banks and trust banks). 
In other words abandonment of the types of work 
that do not pay. 

7. Readjustment of the types of time deposits 
and values. 

8. Strengthening of the supervisory powers of 
the Bank of Japan or the Ministry of Finance. 
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Japan Communist Party’s Master Plan — 


A’ 5:30 p.m. on July 1, the Japan Communist 
Party held a press conference at its Yoyogi 
headquarters in Tokyo. Much to the surprise of 
those assembled, First Secretary Sanzo Nozaka 
and Managing Party Executive Miyamoto issued 
definite and precise statements disavowing the so- 
called New Program which had set the pattern for 
the party’s actions for a revolution by force, on 
the contention that “it is a mistake to think that 
the liberation of Japan and the democratic revolu- 
tion can be achieved by peaceful means.”’ This 
approach, the party leadership now says, “is not 
applicable today in the light of such conditions as 
the international and domestic situation.” 
Abandonment of the Revolution by 
Violence Formula 

Although this abrupt shift in course can be at- 
tributed in part to the new communist line adopted 
by the 20th Party Congress of the Soviet Union, 
which was held in Moscow last February, the 
recent JCP announcement is particularly notable 
in that it is a public declaration of a revision of 
the JCP formula of revolution by violence. 

This decision was reached as a culmination of 
a series of conferences held since March this year 
by the Central Executive Committee of the Japan 
Communist Party, and a formal resolution was 
made during the 7th General Meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which lasted for three days 
starting June 28. This means that a fundamental 
revision has been made of the so-called New 
Program, adopted under the leadership of the late 
Secretary General Tokuda in August 1951, after 
the purge of the key members of the JCP by 
General Douglas MacArthur. 

According to the statement read by First Secre- 
tary Nozaka, the reasons for the change are as 
follows: 

“,.. Ever since 20th Communist Party Con- 
gress of the Soviet Union brought to light the 
various forms of transition toward socialism and 
the possibility of peaceful development of the 
socialist revolution in the capitalistic nations, it 
became necessary for us in Japan also to clarify 
matters both practically and theoretically. The 
7th General Meeting of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee has deliberated on this problem, and the 
conclusions reached will now be announced. 

“Under the (prewar) emperor system of gov- 
ernment, no possibility existed in Japan for a 
revolution through the existing parliamentary 
system. Consequently, any advocacy of revolution 
through parliamentarism was nothing more than 
a dream. After the war, under the military goy- 
ernment of American imperialism, it was again 


impossible to achieve revolutionary ends through 
parliamentary procedures because the civil rights 
of the Japanese people had been roughly trampled 
over by a single curt command issued by General 
MacArthur... dé 

“Currently, however, the ‘power politics’ of 
the United States is being forced to retreat, while 
on the other hand, domestically, there is a rising 
wave of popular opinion demanding such a National 
Diet as will truly reflect the will of the people... 

“With the international situation changed in 
this way, and with domestic conditions thus im- 
proved, the Japan Communist Party has come to 
the conclusion that it will be possible through the 
Diet system to undertake a peaceful revolution 
which need not be accompanied by internal war- 
fare sete 

“‘Because of the above reasoning, the need for 
revising the formula of revolution by violence in- 
dicated by the ‘New Program’ has come to be re- 
cognized, so preparations are being made to sub- 
mit to the next General Meeting a proposal for 
amendment of the party program ...’’ 

Subservience to Moscow 

This sudden repainting of the Communist sign- 
board on the eve of the Diet Upper House elec- 
tion has been commented upon in various ways; 
but in general it is held that the timing was with 
a view to propaganda value, and circulating widely 
are such comments as ‘‘not to be taken at face 
value,’’ or ‘‘nothing more than an excuse.’’ Also 
typical are such reactions as “‘falling in step with 
the moves of the communist-dominated area,’’ and 
“mere subservience to Moscow.’’ 

The police authorities are of the opinion that 
the recent announcement was ‘‘mainly for the 
purpose of internal and overseas propaganda by 
indication only of the Party’s peaceful attitude.” 
They go on further to say: ‘‘This shift in Com- 
munist Party policy is another good example of 
the customary subservience to international trends. 
In recent months there has been gaining strength 
within Party ranks the view that it is unreason- 
able to argue in favor of the feasibility of ending 
Japan’s subservience to the United States by means 
of a revolution by force ...One outstanding 
feature of the present situation within the Party 
is the absence of any clear idea as to the future 
course of the socialist revolution . . . It is prob- 
able that the formula calling for revolution by 
violence was changed unavoidably to the plan for 
a peaceful revolution because of the unpopularity 
of force and violence ... A _ realistic appraisal of 
the situation leads one to say that it cannot be 
that the Japan Communist Party completely dis- 


- nothing more than lame excuses... 
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' Situation .. 


avows resort to violence and will rely only on 
peaceful tactics. It does not appear that any new 
plan along this line has been formulated.”’ 

A different opinion is voiced by Mr. Sadachika 
Nabeyama, the anti-communist commentator famed 
as the first communist leader to recant before the 
war. He observes as follows: ; 

““. .. Various reasons are cited by the Party 
leaders for the abandonment of the so-called revo- 
lution by violence formula, but these amount to 
. AS soon as 
it was perceived that Moscow was making a change 
in course, the communist parties of all nations 
shifted from single-minded pursuit of revolution 
by violence to revolution by peaceful means. There 
is no substantive action as might be expected were 
the JCP leaders truly capable of decisions for 
changes based on independent analysis of Japan’s 
. The truth of the matter probably 
is that because of the Khruschev speech the Japan 
Communist Party had to make a change, and to do 
this various reasons had to be thought up and 
announced...” 

In this connection, Mr. Hitoshi Yamakawa, the 


-political commentator also points out that ‘‘a party 


program is something that should not be revised 
unless there occurs some big change.’’ ‘‘Yet there 
is* no indication that such a major change has 
taken place either in Japan or in the Japan Com- 
munist Party, while the reasons cited for the re- 
vision of the Party Program are extremely inade- 
quate.’’ ‘“‘The writer had been sensing that the 
Khruschev report to the Party Congress would 
probably cause the Japan Communist Party to take 
a new stand; and it is probably correct to assume 
that the major reason for the change in JCP think- 
ing is the change that has taken place in the think- 
ing of the Communist Parties of the Soviet Union 
and other European countries .. .’’ 

All in all, the comments of outsiders on the re- 
painting of JCP’s signboard can be boiled down 
to: ‘‘keeping in step with the thinking of the com- 
munist sphere.”’ 

The Asahi Shinbun editorial headed ‘‘The Shifts 
Made by the Japan Communist Party, and the 
Underlying Factors’’ points out that ‘‘there can be 
no change in the dictum of class dictatorship as a 
result of the worldwide change in communist 
thinking.’’ The Mainichi comments editorially that 
‘there is no essential change in the Japan Com- 
munist Party,’’ and that this is ‘‘not a change in 
character, but a change in strategy.’’ The Yomiuri 
also notes that the change is tactical, and ‘‘is not to 
be trusted since it is but an attempt to overcome 
the stagnation of the domestic communist move- 
ment.”’ 

These comments appearing as editorials in the 
pages of the three major Japanese newspapers on 
the day following JCP’s announcement of its new 
course were definitely unfavorable to JCP. Never- 
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theless, the problem centering upon the method of 
undertaking the socialist revolution is a crucial one 
for the Communist Party, and it is certain that 
there will be no small commotion among Party 
members pending formal amendment of the ‘‘New 
Program.” 

Has a Real Shift in Course Occurred ? 

Since the Khruschev speech before the 20th 
Party Congress stating that the ways of revolu- 
tion are many and that it is possible to achieve 
socialism by the rule of majority in representative 
assemblies it had become quite a pastime to eae 
how the JCP would respond. 

For one thing the JCP’s basic policy clearly 
states that ‘“‘revolution cannot be achieved by peace- 
ful means.’’ Moreover, while resolving last summer 
to “abandon extreme leftist rashness,’’ nothing 
was done to revise the basic program. This stub- 
bornness made it an extremely difficult and para- 
doxical situation, after the Khruschev speech, in 
which to hammer out the official position of the 
Japan Communist Party. 

At the 5th National Congress of the JCP which 
was held in great secrecy in October 1951, the 
“‘New Program’”’ specifically stating it to be im- 
possible to achieve revolution by peaceful means 
was formally adopted. At that time most of the 
Party leaders were ‘“‘purgees’’ and open to arrest, 
so all JCP actions were underground. The ‘“‘New 
Program’’ of that time openly advocated revolu- 
tion by violence, and the violent actions of the 
communists and their sympathizers drew frowns 
from the general public. Toward the end of July 
last year, the Japan Communist Party quite openly 
convened its 6th Party Congress and shifted to the 
so-called peace offensive. Consequently, the Party 
took on pliability enough to permeate the ranks of 
the progressive reformist camp, but at the same 
time there was stubborn adherence to the “‘New 
Program.’ The argument was that ‘‘because the 
United States Security Forces are stationed in 
Japan, there is no way to counter the suppression 
of the Japanese reactionaries other than by force.’’ 

But after the Khruschev speech in February, 
there appeared a growing body of opinion among 
Party members in favor of unqualified acceptance 
of the peaceful revolution formula. ‘This resulted 
in an extremely serious intra-party debate, and 
various things point to the fact that this split so 
widened as to get out of hand. 

First Secretary Nozaka, in a speech in April at 
the Akabane Public Auditorium in Tokyo said: 
“America stands behind Japan’s independence, 
peace and freedom.’ By stressing in this way 
Japan’s ‘‘dependence on American imperialism,” 
he appeared to be indicating clearly the adherence 
by JCP leadership to the formula of revolution by 
violence. 

On the other hand, Party Spokesman Akira 
Yonehara, at a press conference on February 19, 
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created confusion within Party ranks by inadver- 
tently saying: ‘‘there will probably be some changes 
made in portions of the New Program regarding 
the tactical use of violence.’’ Probably because it 
was felt that careless treatment of this touchy 
problem might cause party disunity, the Akahata, 
the official Party organ, disavowed the Yonehara 
statement toward the end of March. 

However, because there took place re-adjust- 
ments in many of the countries within the com- 
munist sphere, and because there arose a strong 
demand within party ranks for revision of the 
platform, the Central Committee after delibera- 
ting the matter at the 5th, 6th and 7th General 
Meetings held respectively in March, May and June, 
finally resolved upon the shift in course that was 
announced on July 1. Although this revision of the 
“New Program’’ was for the Party a particularly 


important and urgent matter, the leadership was 
unable to furnish adequate or definitive theoreti- 
cal justification for the change. Consequently, it 
appears reasonable to assume that the faction 
favoring adherence to the Moscow line had its 
way. This is borne out to some extent by the fact 
that in the phase of practical action the secret 
directives issued subsequently to the industrial 
cells have not been reworded to disavow revolu- 
tion by violence. In other words, the-Japan Com- 
munist Party, although its signboard now reads 
“for peaceful revolution,” has not undergone any 
essential change. The truth rather is that because 
of the confusion within the Party it is difficult to 
grasp the real situation. Consequently, it appears 
possible to regard the disavowal of the ““‘New 
Program’’ as a false front. 


Latest Trends of Small Business 


T appears that Japan’s small businesses have in 

general been finding conditions much easier since 
about the end of April this year. This is parti- 
cularly so with those producing mainly for export 
and with those subcontractors who have become 
“integrated’’ with bigger industrial groupings. 
Furthermore, the easing of the money situation has 
in recent months permeated down to the level of 
small business. 

On the other hand, however, the small operators 
who have nothing to do with export are still look- 
ing for a place in the sun; and with these people 
there has been little or no improvement in the 
wage and employment situation. At the same 
time, official action to ease the lot of small business 
has been progressing step by step, and the recently 
adjourned 24th National Diet passed a number of 
laws designed to aid or promote the small enter- 
prises. 

Among these were the Law for Prevention of 
Delay in Payments to Subcontractors, designed to 
protect small business from questionable practices 
on the part of the large, and the Department Store 
Law, requiring permits for expansion or new con- 
struction by existing department stores. Further, 
there was enacted the Small Business Promotion 
and Assistance Law to facilitate extension of loans 
to small enterprises for self-improvement purposes, 
and steps were taken to form a Real Estate Bank 
whose aim it will be to furnish small business 
with long-term funds. 

Small business in Japan is defined by either 
number of employees or amount of capital. When 
the number of employees is used as the yardstick, 
any manufacturing operation employing less than 
300 workers, any commercial or service organiza- 


tion with less than 30 employees, or any mining 
concern with less than 1,000 workers is classified 
as small business. When capital is the criterion, 
all businesses with authorized capital of less than 
¥10 million are in the small business category. 

The betterment of business activities since last 
year has made conditions considerably easier for 
big business, but in the case of small business, 
apart from those benefiting from the export boom, 
the sharing of the feast provided by the so-called 
quantitative boom consisted, until early this year, 
of not much more than scraps and leftovers. 

A tendency that has become notable of late is 
the concentration by the parent industries of work 
among these better small subcontractors in an 
attempt to monopolize their services. On the other 
hand, those small businesses that are left out 
of this move toward integration get only the 
unprofitable jobs or are forced to take on orders 
at distressfully low prices. There is a world of a 
difference between being in and being out of such 
integrated systems. 

The small operations serving the export industry 
have been .even better off than the integrated sub- 
contractors because of the growing export boom. 
It will be seen from Table 1 that among the export 
items manufactured by small business there has 
been remarkable growth in volume of toys, textile 
goods, time-pieces, glassware, sewing machines, 
motor vehicles, pencils, and others during the first 
quarter of 1956 (Small Business Board survey). 

Take toys for instance. There has been such 
improvement in the tinplate used, in the litho- 
graphing and in the quality in general that ‘‘made 
in Japan” is no longer a stigma, denoting the cheap 
and the shoddy. Moreover, ingenuity, which is the 
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1. SMALL BUSINESS SITUATION. JANUARY THRU MARCH 1956 
(comparison with same quarter of 1955) 
/ Category Production Export _ 
Woolen Yarn (Nagoya) Aen 64L0:5 Bikes s'a)ap(a. 6 @1t6.85 = 20% pf 
__ Cotton & Rayon Staple Fabrics (Handa) » saeee m 15- oo 2% 
Silk & Rayon Fabrics (Isezaki)+++++eseseeecees © 10 w 55 
Woolen Fabrics (Izumi-Otsu) +++e+essseseeeee @ 10 = 80 
Cotton Fabric Products (Osaka) ++++++.s.0 fee wm 6 170 
Towels (Izumi-Sano) araldialwnistelajala’e/aistash piettvs at etava eels) ~ 44 
Tabi (Gyoda) Ome e meses ee ec esas nsesescesece no change ins 
Fishing Nets (Shimonoseki) «e++sesssecsceseee wh 14 _ 
Lumbermilling (Noshiro) s++++esesssesesesene © 16 — 
Plywood (Aichi) «s+ecececccesescsccceccccens @- 5 | 29 
Fishrods (Kawaguchi)+++esesesesesseseeseuens = 21 o 23 
Wooden Furniture (Tokyo) -+++++ssseseseeeee @ 10 — 
Bicycle Tires & Tubes (Hyogo) +++-+e+eseee.. no change om 10 
Rubber Footwear (Hyogo)++++seesesseceeceess wm 22 ch) 254 
Machine-Made Leather Shoes (Tokyo) +++++.+- Gb 25 — 
Glassware (Tokyo) cece cer ecececccceecrcccses CH 3 65 
Foundry Products (Kawaguchi) -++++e+esssee. ww 31 — 
Cutlery (Miki) arais yin) eiske,s/kveiute eiauniarp 6 (etu/eiplararcys sane: oe 13 w 35 
Sheet Aluminium Products (Osaka) +++++++-.- ce 45 >) 
Cigarette Lighters (Tokyo) s+ seseessecereeeee m 14 w 14 
Textile Machinery Parts (Osaka)+++++s+e+ssee ce 325 ow 30 
_ Ship Accessories & Parts (Yokohama) -+++.+.. c 120 
Motor Vehicle Accessories & Parts (Tokyo) -- ww 15 — 
Bicycles & Trailers (Tokyo)+++esseeeceeseseee wm 13 .& 53 
Sewing Machines (Tokyo)-+-+++esessssereeses ww 67 wm 62 
Cameras (Tokyo) See revere essere eesesesesesee @® i0 
Binoculars (Tokyo) miniviaiaie leis olpin lela givie'a's 4) aceie’s =. ee @m 18 wm 18 
Farm Implements (Mishima)-++++e+eeessevesss w 6 — 
Timepieces (Aichi) se+esesesecseececscescsece no change cw 66 
-Tea (Shizuoka) +++e+eseceseseeeecceerececeece 10 = 
* Artificial Pearls (Osaka)+++++e+eseeeceseeecens &, 33° or 33 
Toys (Tokyo) Secor sec ccesecsccessnecenscece @w 387 & 107 
Note; Location given in parentheses, 


Source: Japan Chamber of Commerce & Industry. 


very essence of toycraft, has been added to skilled 
fabrication, and shipments to the United States, 
which buys 60 per cent of our toy output, rose in 
1955 to $26 million-worth as against the $17 million- 
worth of 1954. Since the estimated demand for 
toys in the United States is evaluated at some 
$1,250 million per annum, there remains plenty of 
room for further growth of toy sales. 

The increase in toy export shipments was due 


'mainly to the advances made by sales of metal 


toys. Of these, the biggest hit was the radio-con- 
troled bus. This item priced at $6.50 f.o.b. sells 
in the United States at between $18 and $20. 
Orders keep pouring in; so the manufacturer is 
turning down small consignments, and is accepting 
lots of tens of thousands only. Because of this 
boom in business, some toymakers have begun to 
deal directly with overseas customers without going 
through the trading firms. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that eclipsed 
by these thriving export and subcontracting busi- 
nesses there still remain numerous categories of 
small enterprise, which by reasonable standards 
must be considered as underprivileged. Mention 
has already been made of the fact that the non- 
integrated small subcontractor is severely handi- 
capped in comparison to his competitors with better 
connections. His margin of profit tends to be small, 
so he is continually losing out, and his standing in 
relation to his luckier rivals is on a steady down- 
grade. 

The cheap candy and confectionery business is 
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generally on a cash basis, but with the scrap 
dealers for instance the buying is by cash while 
the selling to the iron and steel industry is by 90- 
day or 100-day notes. Consequently, on the whole, 
the money situation is extremely tight. Payments 
received in notes of up to 140 days are not un- 
usual, so it can be said that conditions have not 
improved in the slightest since last year. 

Take the case of a certain glass container 
manufacturer. He is engaged in making bottles 
for toothpowder and cosmetics. Since installing 
costly equipment to produce in quantity, his prin- 
cipal customer on whom he must rely to keep going 
has insisted on lower prices and stricter inspection. 
So now, because he is heavily in debt for the 
equipment, he is on the verge of collapse. 

The small manufacturers of the southern part 
of Tokyo, who are somewhat better off, appear to 
be getting payments more promptly as a result of 
the recent legislation for their protection. The 
small wholesale dealers on the other hand are not 
getting any help because the law, through some 
oversight, applies only to subcontracting manu- 
facturers. 

In the case of the big enterprises, the profits 
realized on the strength of the so-called quantita- 
tive boom tend to be whittled down first by repay- 
ments of high-interest loans to the banks, and 
second by the higher wages and bonuses demanded 
by labor. Only after these requirements have 
been met, and business settles down to a steady 
pace does management get around to prompt pay- 
ment to subcontractors for their goods or services. 
In other words, the subcontractors come last, and 
the burden of indebtedness and higher labor cost 
has heretofore tended to be shifted on to helpless 
small suppliers. Consequently, despite the upturn 
in business there still remain many small busi- 
nesses -with receivables uncollected for more than 
half a year or holding 120-day or 150-day notes. 

According to a survey conducted by the People’s 
Public Bank at yearend 1955 on the subject of ‘‘the 
effects of eased credit on small business,’’ it was 
found that as compared to the same time in defla- 
tionary 1954 only 7.2 per cent of the interviewed 
parties felt “‘things are much better.’ 40.6 per 
cent reported “‘things are slightly better,’’ while 
the fact that only 8.4 per cent complained ‘‘things 
are worse than before’’ gives some encouragement. 
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36.9 per cent said that money was still tight. 

The same survey revealed that 59.7 per cent of 
the small businesses interviewed felt that the 
banking institutions would not be willing to lend 
them money up to the amount really needed. 
Consequently, for financing 23.4 per cent depended 
on loans from relatives and friends, 25.9 per cent 
on private moneylenders, and 5.8 per cent on 
other sources such as mutual savings groups. 
These facts go to show that at yearend 1955 the 
credit situation, so far as small business was 
concerned, had not improved to any appreciable 
extent. 

Nevertheless, as mentioned at the outset, the 
overall situation began to change considerably from 
about the end of April, and the better-operated big 
businesses having written off their borrowings are 
tending toward earlier settlement of their small 
suppliers’ bills, partly out of their desire to or- 
ganize their subcontracting arrangements. 

Of the consultations carried out at the consulting 
office of the Tokyo Bank Association, 24 per cent 
resulted in bank loans last September, with 11 per 
cent of the sought amount furnished. In May this 
year, the granting of loans stood at 45 per cent of 
the applications, with 24 per cent of the total 
amount made available. This is an indication of 
eased credit for small business. 


2. EFFECTS OF EASED CREDIT ON SMALL BUS!NESS 


(percentage) 


Number of businesses polled «++++eeseeecereres 


“(Money still tight’’ Slee bieisieicle e's 'siale e’ove stalevelsteisic's 36.9% 
‘(Worse than before’? «eresecesccescccesscscse 8.4 
“Slight imMproVemeEnt’’ seeeseecseevereveveseses 40.6 
‘Considerable improvement’’ se+essesesesesseee WE 
Other comMeEnt -cecccecevccccsccvcccsccescnce 2.4 
No Comment cccccccceceveseccvcsccssecseseces 4.5 

Total evccsescvcscccssccscccsesesescsesese 100.0% 

Note: Poll date, December 31, 1955. 


People’s Public Bank 


Source : 


The consulting office reports that last year the 
requests for loans were largely for such reasons as: 
1) inability to meet obligations (cash payments); 
2) note falling due tomorrow, but because receiv- 
ables cannot be collected a stopgap loan is needed; 
and 3) personal property being foreclosed by a 
moneylender. Recently, considerable changes have 
become apparent, with the reasons now more in 
the following line: 1) need ready cash, but have 
no banking connections, so would like help in 
cashing notes received from steady customer; 2) 
notes receivable are all long-term, so would like 
loan as stopgap; 3) would like to shift from money- 
lender loans to bank loan in order to reduce in- 
terest burden. 

In any event, it appears that small business is 
beginning to feel the relaxing effects of eased 
credit. Nevertheless the high volume of bad bills 
indicates that those enterprises other than the 
manufacturers connected with either export or big 
business are still in a bad way. 

Comparing the years 1954 and 1955, despite the 
Overall gain in small business employment, there 


was a definite decline in the workforce of enter- 
prises employing more than 30 workers. The rea- 
son for this is that although 1955 was a boom 
year the big enterprises did not cut back on man- 
power, upping production through improved facili- 
ties and equipment. 
of the total labor force had to be absorbed by the 
marginal small businesses which in 1955 were still 
unaffected by the wave of prosperity. Because the 
boom has begun to be felt by small business since 
after the first quarter of 1956 there is a discernible 
trend among enterprises with more than 30 work- 
ers to increase employment. However, even when 
increase in workforce is undertaken, the normal 
practice is to hire temporary workers in order to 
avoid burdensome commitments. How then are 
the employees’ working conditions in small enter- 
prises? 

In times of depression when the bigger com- 
panies are forced td re-adjust, the small subcon- 
tracting suppliers inevitably suffer severely. Because 
in the majority of cases the “‘parent’’ companies 
undertake the financing of raw materials for their 
subcontracting suppliers in one way or other, 
these bigger companies when in trouble usually 
avoid meeting their obligations to their suppliers. 
This means that the small suppliers become unable 
to pay off their own employees. What happens 
then when prosperity prevails? 

According to the Ministry of Labor the pay 
situation at small enterprises during the first four 
months of 1956 was such that with operations em- 
ploying from 30 to 99 workers there was, as com- 
pared to the same period in 1955, a 3.2 per cent 
gain in cash pay. With companies employing from 
100 to 499 workers, the gain was also the same 3.2 
per cent, but with organizations employing more 
than 500 workers, the gain was 9.1 per cent. The 
gain in the 30 to 499 worker group was the result 
on longer working hours, and there was no actual 
upward revision of pay. 

On the other hand among the bigger businesses 
with workforces of over 500 employees, there was 


a bigger increase in the pay level than in the 
working hours, and definite upward revision of the 
base pay was seen. The difference in pay levels 
between the big and the small is much greater in 
Japan than in other countries. For the first four 
months of 1955, the pay levels for the 100 to 499 
worker group and the 30 to 99 worker group were 
respectively, as against the average for the 500 or 
more group, 79.5 per cent and 65 per cent. For 
the first four months of 1956 the gap has become 
even more accentuated with the 100 to 499 group 
at 75.2 per cent, and the 30 to 99 group at 61.5 per 
cent. To make matters worse, the smaller indus- 
tries are being forced to work harder and longer, 
and in some cases the overtime hours worked have 
increased notably. Yet the pay per hour has not 
gone up in the Jeast. This means that there are 
some businesses in which the hourly wage has 
actually been reduced. 
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Rising Living Standards 


\* recent years, income and consumption of the 
Japanese people have increased greatly. National 
income in 1955 was 13.6% higher than in 1951 while 


' expenditures rose 38% in urban areas and 37% 


in the country. 

There have also been considerable changes in 
the types of everyday commodities used. Such 
brand-new devices as electric washers, mixers, 
televisions, fluorescent lights and such products as 
vinyl, plastics, nylon, acetate, vinylon have invaded 
the market in great quantities. 

The quality of products in general has improved, 


with bolder and more dynamic patterns and designs 
dominating the consumer market. 


A new way of 
life is finally taking root in Japan. 

The main factors in the change are: 1) introduc- 
tion of many convenient and useful articles through 


' the American Occupation of Japan; 2) speedy adapta- 


tion of these commodities by Japanese industrialists 


‘who succeeded in turning out cheaper products in 


great quantity; 3) large strides in mass communi- 
cations including radio, broadcasting ‘and news- 
papers; 4) rising national income after the Korean 
War boom which enabled the nation to buy and 
spend more. 

Unlike the consumers of a generation or two 
ago, the Japanese are now enjoying a simplified, 
rationalized and mechanized way of life. Every- 
thing is tuned to the speedy tempo of modern music 
that even our craziest great-grandfathers would 
not have dreamed of. Now let us see, item by 
item, how the living standard is improving. 

1. Food: The daily per capita intake of 2,189 
calories in 1955 showed a 9% increase over 1951 
figure, while consumption of protein increased to 
66.0 grams compared with 55.8 grams in 1951. The 
rise in animal protein consumption, which in 1955 
was more than double the 1936 figure of 7 grams, 
mostly accounts for larger intake of total protein. 

Compared with Western countries, however, the 
figures are still unimpressive. The average caloric 
intake in Japan is only 70% of the Western standard, 
while the protein consumption in this country stands 
at about 20% of the American average. 

As a result of the Pacific War, Japan was de- 
prived of her overseas possessions, this fact, to- 
gether with the slow recovery of rice farming in 
Southeast Asia compelled the Japanese people to 
shift somewhat from rice consumption to wheat 
and barley. Now the proportion stands at 69.3% 
for rice and 30.7% for wheat and barley while in 
the pre-war days the ratio was 85.6% for rice and 
14.4% for wheat and barley. But the recent in- 
crease in rice imports and the comparatively high 
level of wheat prices are curbing the spread of the 


wheat-eating habit. 

This shift in grain consumption has also brought 
about a change in subsidiary foods. Such items as 
butter, milk, coffee and black tea which go with 
bread have been enjoying ever-increasing popularity 
throughout Japan. On the other hand the consump- 
tion of soy-sauce has been dropping because of the 
decline in traditional foods. Salad, fried meat, fish 
and vegetables have been increasing constantly 
showing that the Japanese have already completed 
their adjustment to Western foods and have gone 
all out for occidental foods and eating habits. . 

In beverages, the Japanese sake consumption 
declined sharply to only half of its pre-war level, 
while demand for shochu (ardent spirits) more than 
doubled its pre-war demand. Beer, whisky and 
other Western drinks are also gaining popularity. 

2. Clothing: Per capita annual consumption of 
textiles advanced from 7.7 pounds in 1951 to 12.7 
pounds in 1955. Due to the shift from Japanese 
style clothes to Western styles by many people, 
use of cotton goods has declinec sharply, while 
synthetic textiles are daily gaining in use. 

In pre-war days, cotton accounted for 64.8% of 
all textile consumption, by 1955, the percentage 
had gone down to 43.7. In sharp contrast to the 
cotton decline, chemical fibre goods soared from 
a per capita consumption of 0.02 pounds in 1951 to 
0.4 pounds in 1955. Spun rayon goods also advance 
from 1.54 pounds in 1951 to 2.29 pounds in 1955. 
This is due to the fact that synthetic textiles, which 
were generally inferior to cotton and wool in pre- 
war days, now compare favorably in quality to 
natural materials. 

3. Housing & Furniture: Housing remains one 
of the most vexing problems in post-war Japan. 
Although about 300,000 housing units are being 
erected yearly, storm and fire damage produce a 
rate of attrition about equal to the increase. The 
result is that about 2,710,000 units are chronically 
short. High rents are further hurting ordinary 
salaried workers and wage earners. 

Running water systems are gradually being 
installed throughout the country. But compared 
to England’s 95%, West Germany’s 75% and the 
United States’ 71% in percentage of homes with 
running water Japan is still lagging far behind with 
only 30%. 

The use of household furniture also made big 
strides in recent years. The 1955 consumption 
index showed a 83% increase over 1951. This cen- 
tered particularly on electrical equipment and ap- 
pliances including radios, televisions and phono- 
graphs. In pre-war days, sales of radios were at 
the rate of 0.42 sets per 100 persons, while in 1955 


the figure reached 1.9 sets per 100 persons. Elec- 
trical iron use also doubled since before the war. 

Among the electrical innovations, the electrical 
washer is the uncontested leader. In 1951, 0.37 
washing machines were sold per 10,000 persons, 
while in 1955, the rate soared to 50 sets per 10,000 
persons. Equally impressive is the advance in sales 
_of fluorescent lamps, which increased more than 
ten times in five years. Other electrical gadgets 
such as mixers, electrical shavers, electrical refrig- 
eraters and television sets are enjoying rising sales. 

4, Fuel and Light: In line with the increased 
use of electrical appliances the consumption of elec- 
tric power has also grown from 40.4 KWH annually 
per person in the pre-war period to 86.2 KWH in 1955. 

The most common fuels for family use are char- 
coal, fire-wood, coal, gas and fuel oil. In terms of 
coal, fuel oil consumption amounts to 13,080,000 
tons yearly. In contrast to Western countries, 
where the use of mineral fuels predominates, Japan 
relies on charcoal and fire-woods for 60% of her 
fuel requirements. Gas and other mineral fuels 
are now beginning to compete with charcoal and 
fire-wood for household use. 

5. Public Health: The debut of many important 
new drugs, together with advanced medical tech- 
niques, helped to raise the public health standards 
greatly over pre-war levels and has reduced the 
death rate from 11.8% in 1950 to 8.33% in 1955. 

The general public has grown more _ health- 
conscious and takes advantage of such services 
as public baths, barbers and beauty-salons, oftener 
than before. Sales of such commodities as absorbent 
cotton, toilet papers, soaps and cosmetics are 
steadily rising. 

The production of pharmaceuticals is double 
the pre-war high and the quality of anti-biotics and 
other important medications has already attained 
world standards. The number of doctors, dentists, 
pharmacists, nurses and health nurses is increasing 
and the percentage of doctors in the nation is 10 
to every 10,000 persons. The figure is the third 
highest in the world, next only to the United States 
and New Zealand. 

6. Transportation: Transportation facilities have 
been expanding by 6-10% annually since 1951. The 
average passenger-kilometers on the National Rail- 
ways in 1955 was 1,017, three times the pre-war high, 
while twice as many people are now using buses 
than before the war. Other means of transporta- 
tion such as taxis, scooters, auto-bicycles and pri- 
vately owned cars and trucks are also increasing 
rapidly. Airplane travel is also enjoying popularity 
among more well-to-do people and businessmen. 

7. Communications: Among the communications 
channels, thetelep hone made a dramatic advance with 
2,175,000 sets now in operation, compared with only 
137,000 sets in 1951. Statistically, every person in 
the country uses the telephone four times a year. 
In contrast to the growth in telephone use, the 
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number of telegrams dispatched has not shown 
a very impressive rise. However, the 84,340,000 tele- 
grams dispatched in 1955 was 40% higher than 
in 1951. 

The average per annum number of letters sent 
stood at 53.7 compared to 41 letters in 1951. 

8. Education: Before the war, university and 
college rosters counted 186,000 students, while in 1955 
the figures grew to 409,000. The number of teachers, 
likewise, jumped from 15,900 to 64,000 in 1955. 

Such professional institutions as cutting schools, 
nurses’ colleges, barber schools and electricians’ 
schools have also increased in quantity, while sales 
of books and stationery have advanced in pace with 
the student increase. 

9, Amusements: With the return of comparatively 
good business, consumers have gone on a buying 
spree for cameras, televisions and other sources 
of amusements. In 1951, 1.7 cameras were sold for 
every 1,000 persons, while by 1955 sales had risen 
to9 cameras. As for television sets, the sales rate 
which was only 0.06 per 10,000 persons,a few years 
before, grew to 14.5 sets in 1955. 

The per capita annual newspaper consumption 
rose from 3.9 pounds in 1951 to 11.1 poundsin 1955. 
The average person saw 10 motion pictures in 1955, 
almost three times the prewar high. The number 
of those who go to ballarks, pinball parlors, bicycle 
and horse races, boating and automobile races has 
also increased. 
ST OE 
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A thesaurus of the latest reports on the 
scales and activities of 300 selected indust- 
rial, business and trading companies and ex- 
change banks in Japan. 


Principal items include: 


Date of establishment; Head office and 
branches in Japan and abroad; Factories; 
Directors; Authorized and issued capital 
shares; Major stockholders; Share price 
changes in past several years: Business re- 
sults; Dividends; Details of specialized lines. 


‘‘Who’s Who” as a handy supplement lists 
the names of 1,000 leaders in Japanese busi- 
ness, industry and finance. 
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Cement Movement :—Cement fared pretty well during the 
first half of calendar 1956. Production and deliveries during 
the January-June period totalled 6,040,000 tons and 5,960,000 
tons, respectively, up about 22% over the like period a year 
ago, according to the Cement Manufacturer’s Association. 
Brisk exports and active public works enterprises were the two 
major stimulants for the current season. 


Export of Technique :—To take charge of Japan’s techni- 
cal tieups with foreign countries, the Japan Technical Coope- 
ration Company will be created in the near future under the 
sponsorship of the Federation of Economic Organizations. The 
new company with the authorized capital of £60 million will be 
joined by 38 leading firms including the ‘‘Big 3’’ steel compa- 
nies. After its inauguration, it will merge with the existing 
Overseas Technical Cooperation Corporation on equal terms. 
AS the first step, the new firm will conclude a technical tieup 
contract with the South Vietnam Government for streamlining 
various industrial facilities in that country. 


Crew Dearth :—Japan is now suffering from an acute 
shortage of crew as larger ships are being built one after 
another. Under the official shipbuilding program, 23 freight 
boats (aggregating 186,000 gross tons) and three tankers (54,- 
000 gross tons) will be launched during this year in addition 
to 19 cargo boats (127,000 gross tons) and two tankers (41,- 
0Q0 gross tons) to be completed by owner-operators. To man 
such new ships, only 1,040 graduates of higher marine schools 
are available to serve as officers with 150 more still to be wanted. 


Rly. Carloadings :—The volume of carloadings by the Na- 
tional Railways during the first quarter of fiscal 1956 (April to 
June) totalled 42,460,000 tons, up 8% over the like quarter in 
1955. With the transportation of coal due to increase 1,500,- 
000 tons more than originally scheduled under the continuous 
business boom and the movement of farm produce due to main- 
tain last year’s tempo, the total volume of carloadings in the 
current fiscal year are estimated to amount to 170,000,000 tons, 
up 7,500,000 tons over fiscal 1955. 


Shipbuilding :—Japan placed second in the tonnage of ships 
under construction as of April 25, this year, according to the 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. Meanwhile, the Ministry of Trans- 
portation announced on July 7 that the shipbuilding contracts 
in the hands of Japanese shipyards as of the end of June, this 
year totalled 3,380,000 gross tons (1,060,000 gross tons under 
construction including 830,000 gross tons for export and 2,320,- 
000 gross tons yet to be started including 2,090,000 tons for 
export). This was a gain of about 3.3-fold over a year ago 
when 1,040,000 gross tons were under contract (530,000 gross 
tons under construction and 510,000 gross tons to be started). 
Of the contracts on hand, some 1,630,000 gross tons are due 
to be completed during fiscal 1956, 1,350,000 gross tons in fis- 
cal 1957 and 620,000 gross tons in fiscal 1958. 

Corporate Profits :—Corporate incomes and profits are on 
the gain. According to the latest survey of the Tax Admini- 
stration Agency, the announced profits and declared incomes 
of 77 leading companies capitalized at ¥100 million or more 
for the half-year term ended April registered comfortable in- 
creases over the preceding term. Particularly sizable was the 
increase in the incomes of the textile industry. The amount 
of declared taxes paid before the deadline for the term under 
review reached 59.2% as compared with 52.0% for the previ- 
ous term, indicative of the better showing of such corporations. 
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Warehousing :—Parallel with the brisk movement of carge 
under the so-called quantitative boom, warehousing business has 
regained activity after a lull of two years. The balance of 
goods held by business warehouses throughout the country as 
of the end of June stood at £220,000 million, a new postwar 
high. The balance of goods at business warehouses began to 
recede after it reached a peak at 219,600 million in July, 
1954 and hit the bottom at 3£161,900 million in February, 1955. 
Due to the business recovery and a bumper crop in that year, 
the balance resumed the advance and reached 3£212,400 mil- 
lion as at the close of 1955. 


Power Demand :—The nation’s demand for electric power 
in fiscal 1960 will come to stand at 66,700 million kwh, a 50.2% 
gain over the actual demand in fiscal 1955, according to a pre- 
liminary report on the 8th power consumption survey by the 
Japan Power Research Council. The annual increase in the 
coming five years will thus reach the unprecedentedly wide mark 
of 8.5%. The new figure also eclipsed the estimated demand 
of fiscal 1960 in the 7th power survey at 60,800 million kwh 
by about 10%. Thus, the revision of the five-year electric 
power development program based on the 7th survey is con- 
sidered inevitable. 


Construction :—Due to the start of construction operations, 
some 20 leading constructors have been fully occupied. It is 
estimated that at the current rate of increase the total value 
of construction operations during fiscal 1956 may easily smash 
the estimated fiscal 1955 value of 60,000 million. The new 
activity of construction operations is largely due to the increas- 
ing number of equipment investments in key industries such as 
iron-steel, machinery and chemicals. Equally responsible was 
the early enforcement of the fiscal 1956 budget which has ac- 
celerated the flow of funds to civil engineering enterprises. 


Corporate Results :—Sales and profits are expected to in- 
crease for a majority of Japanese companies for the term ended 
September. Among key industries, shipping, coal, shipbuilding, 
iron-steel, special steel, non-ferrous metals, electric wires and 
cables, automobile, chemical fibres, machinery and soda are 
believed to make encouraging showings. Paper-pulp, sugar and 
electric power are likely to mark time while oil refining and 
fertilizers may slip somewhat. The fear that heavy and che- 
mical industries may cut bad figures due to the rising costs 
(including higher-priced raw materials) will prove groundless, as 
the so-called quantitative boom will continue to hold, backed by 
higher-efficiency operations through rationalization. 


Jet Planes ;—Fuji Heavy Industries will soon start test pro- 
duction of jet training planes by the order of the National De- 
fense Agency. The first plane is due to be completed in the 
autumn of 1957 with mass production likely in 1959. Jet en- 
gines manufactured by Bristle Co. (Britain) will be used to 
equip test planes at first, but Japan-made jet engines will re- 
place them sooner or later. 


Defense Force :—The National Defense Agency on July 5 
announced the fiscal 1957 organization programs for land, air 
and marine self-defense forces. Under the new programs, the 
personnel of the land, marine and air self-defense forces will 
be increased by 10,000; 4,000 and 9,000 (including 2,400 directly 
engaged in air operations), respectively. The National Defense 
Forces, which now have a total of 180,000, will be increased by 
23,000 in fiscal 1957. 


Industry 


Electric Machinery 


aig machinery industry in Japan, which 
had attained the stage of self-sufficiency as 
early as in the twenties, suffered a severe blow 
during and just after the World War II. The in- 
dustry recovered itself completely, however, on the 
spur of Korean War and now it is enjoying one of 
the most booming years of the industry. 


MACHINERY OUTPUT INDEX 
(1950 as 100) 


Gémposie index for 
i Electric 
Machinery 
1G51 average ssseereesceeee 162.6 138.3 
1952 5, wee ee eeeveecs 160.9 146,8 
1953 5, tweet e eens 207.3 193.4 
1954 5, tenet eeeeeenee 229.2 211.7 
1955 4, tee tee eeeeeee 213.8 204.9 
1956 January -+++e- seeeeees 192.3 290.3 
February «+++-sseeeees eh ei 243.4 
March ceoeresevessece 255.0 295.2 


Source: The Ministry of International Trade and Industry. 


During 1953-54, telecommunication equipment 
makers also enjoyed better business as the tele- 
graph and telephone networks were restored and 
expanded in the whole country. 

With the turn of 1955, a new hope appeared on 
the horizon for the machinery industry as a whole: 
i.e. export trade expansion brought about encourag- 
ing effects on all major lines of industry. Accord- 
ing to the Economic Planning Board’s survey, for 
instance, purchase orders for machinery and ap- 
pliances in 1955 amounted to ¥459.2 billion, or a 
gain of ¥134.7 billion (44%) from 1954’s ¥304.5 
billion. Of this total, ships accounted for ¥165.9 
billion, or up ¥97.5 billion (143%) from a year ago 
due mainly to the flood of orders from abroad. 
These figures clearly indicate that the remarkable 
increase of 1955 orders for machinery was ascribed, 
in final analysis, to the ship export boom. 

As for heavy electrical machinery, 1955 orders 
added up to not more than ¥55.4 billion, or a 
gain of ¥1 billion over 1954. The situation was 
worse for telecommunication equipment: namely, 
1955 orders decreased by ¥2 billion to ¥16.7 bil- 
lion. In the latter half of 1955, however, capital 
investments got active in major industries, and 
purchase offers again picked up for motors, in- 
dustrial machines, machine-tools, etc. 

Industrial investments became all the more 
active with the turn of 1956, and orders for ma- 
chinery and appliances averaged ¥50 billion a 
month (or the annual rate of ¥600 billion) from 
January through March. Needless to mention, over- 
seas orders for ships again comprised by far the 
biggest chunk of this monthly business, but heavy 
electrical machinery and telecommunication equip- 
ment came to account for ¥6.6 billion (about 80 
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billion on a yearly basis) and ¥2.3 billion (over 
¥27 billion) a month, respectively, or far bigger 
than orders received in the first quarter of 1955. 
Technical Strides Remurkable 

In the heavy electrical machinery industry, the 
postwar renovation and expansion of. equipment 
can be said to have been completed. Even as for 
thermal power plants, though thus far backward in 
terms of manufacturing technique, local makers 
have attained such technical progress, thanks to the 
introduction of foreign technology and the improve- 
ment of their own methods, that they now find 
themselves well qualified to cope with the current 
tendency in power development projects, i.e. the 
increasing importance of thermal plants over water 
power stations. They are well able to fabricate 
any equipment necessary for high temperature, high 
tension, and high-speed rotation. For all this, 
however, their production facilities must needs be 
further bolstered in order to make large type ma- 
chinery. 

In the telecommunication equipment industry, 
foreign techniques have been imported actively since 
the end of the World War II in order to make 
up for the backwardness in wireless equipment, 
particularly electron tubes, TV and transistors, 
which was caused, in final analysis, by the severance 
of technical contact with the advanced nations in 
time of hostilities. Epochal strides have thus been 
attained in some cases: for instance, a local firm 
has concluded a contract for exportation of tran- 
sistor technique with an American radio and tele- 
vision maker. New promising fields have developed 
for television, micro-wave multiplex communication, 
etc. Through the successful introduction of the 
multiplex method in particular, wired communica- 
tion between major cities have made remarkable 
improvement. Cross bar automatic telephone switch- 
boards, for instance, are about to be made on an 
industrial scale. Research has been pushed for ap- 
plication of electron tubes or semi-conductors to 
telephone automatic switchboards and other renova- 
tions. 

Export Trade Still Dull 

Overseas sales are still negligible for electrical 
machinery and appliances except some popular 
items, such as electric fans, electric bulbs and 
dynamo lamps. Some machines and appliances 
(both rotary type and stationary type) and telecom- 
munication equipment have been exported, but their 
volume has been far smaller than they should be. 
According to the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry’s survey, export contracts certified in 
1955 totalled $14 million (compared with $13 million 
a year ago) for electrical machinery and appliances 
and not more than $4 million. ($2 million a year 
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ago) for telecommunication equipment. 

A similar trend can also be witnessed in the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry’s 
survey of plant and equipment exports. In 1955, 


_ certified export contracts more than doubled to 
— $525 million from 1954’s $200 million. But such a 


remarkable gain was attributed mainly to the brisk 


sales of ships and rolling stock, while on the other 
hand business dropped to not more than $3.6 mil- 


lion from 1954’s $3.9 million for electrical machinery 


and appliances and to only $0.2 million from $0.4 
million for telecommunication equipment. 

Many reasons can be mentioned for the fact that 
exports have been incomparably smaller for elec- 
trical machinery and equipment than textile ma- 
chines, iron and steel products, and ships, and that 
electrical machinery and equipment have so far 


_ comprised a very small portion of plant and equip- 


' ment exports. 


For example, local makers have had 
almost no experience in export business. They 
have almost no facilities abroad for. publicity, sales 
and technical service. Manufacturing costs here 
are higher than in rival countries due to ever-rising 


_material cost and other circumstances. 


There can be no doubt, however, that Japan’s 
techniques in machinery building are well com- 
parable with those of the advanced industrial nations 
as may be noted in the overseas popularity since 


prewar years of made-in-Japan textile machines. 


and in the postwar brisk exports of Japanese steel 
ships. Moreover, local makers can enjoy some 
advantages: i.e. 1) they are in a position to make 
earlier delivery than foreign competitors, and 2) 
the distance from their country to the Southeast 
Asian markets is far shorter that from the Western 
countries. Good hope exists, therefore, that they 
will be able to make great contribution to the de- 
sired industrialization of the Southeast Asian coun- 
tries by supplying needed machinery and equipment. 
Highlights in Postwar Development 

In the business aspects of the electrical ma- 
chinery industry, two highlights claim special at- 
tention: i.e. 1) Makers emulating one another for 
greater production of new products, and 2) the in- 
creasing control of big companies over minor 
interests. 

As promising new products can be mentioned 
three items, i.e. electric washing machines, electric 
refrigerators and TV sets. Leading makers of the 
first named are: Matsushita Electric Industrial 
(using the trade name ‘‘National’’), Sanyo Electric 
(‘Sanyo’’), Hitachi (‘‘Hitachi’), Tokyo Shibaura 
Electric (‘‘Toshiba’’), Mitsubishi Electric Mfg. (“Mi- 
tsubishi’’), and Fuji Electric Mfg. (‘Fuji’). Electric 
refrigerators are offered by two magnates: Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric (‘“Toshiba’’) and Hitachi (‘‘Hita- 
chi’). The following firms are gaining ground as 
TV makers: namely, Hayakawa Electric (‘“‘Sharp’’), 
Matsushita Electric Industrial (“‘National’’), Hachio 
Electric (‘‘General’’), Sanyo Electric (‘‘Sanyo’’), 
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Tokyo Shibaura Electric (‘‘Toshiba’’), Mitsubishi 
Electric Mfg. (‘‘Mitsubishi’’), Nanao Communica- 
tion Equipment (‘‘Nanaora’’), and Nippon Columbia 
(‘‘Columbia’’). Besides, Hitachi has started making 
TV sets. Moreover, Hitachi, Tokyo Shibaura Elec- 
tric and Nippon Electric are making on a tangible 
scale Braun tubes, and they are concentrating ef- 
forts upon industrial television, whereas the afore- 
mentioned firms are much interested in TV sets 
for households, halls, etc. 

As for the increasing control of leading firms 
over minor interests, first mention must be made 
of Tokyo Shibaura Electric’s recent attempt to place 
again under its wings a number of plants decon- 
centrated immediately after the end of World War 
II. Though thus far refraining from any postwar 
deconcentration, on the other hand, Hitachi now is 
planning to incorporate its electric wire-cable and 
iron-steel departments into independent firms with 
the ultimate object of bolstering itself through in- 
tensive management of electrical machinery and 
appliances production. Hitachi is also pushing its 
plans to consolidate such daughter companies as 
Hitachi Koki, Kokusai Electric, Hitachi Fluorescent 
Lamp, and Hitachi Kako. 

Mitsubishi Electric Mfg. has yet made no attempt 
in this direction. Under Fuji Electric Mfg.’s orbit, 
however, are four subsidiaries: i.e. Fuji Communica- 
tion Apparatus Mfg., Fuji,Diesel, Tokyo Hatsudoki, 
and Nippon-Gramophone. 

Nippon Electric has under its control Nippon 
Electric Industry and Anritsu Electric. Plans are 
under way to incorporate Nippon Electric Industry’s 
electric fan department into an independent com- 
pany, which is to be put under joint management 
of Nippon Electric Industry and Matsushita Elec- 
tric Industrial. 

It also deserves special mention that leading 
electrical machinery corporations have started new 
activities for development and application of atomic 
power. In the fall of 1955, Mitsubishi interests 
took the lead in this field by setting up the Mitsu- 
bishi Atomic Power Committee under chairmanship 
of Dr. Kokichi Inoh, director of Mitsubishi Nippon 
Heavy Industries. In May, 1956, the Mitsui group 
established a similar joint organ (with Tokyo Shi- 
baura Electric and Daiichi Bussan as managing 
director-companies). A month before, the Sumitomo 
clique organized its own atomic power committee 
(headed by Chairman of the Board of Directors 
Otokichi Kimura of Sumitomo Machinery). Hitachi 
interests followed suit, creating a discussion group 
“Tokyo Genshiryoku Sangyo Kondankai’’ headed 
by Chairman Chikara Kurata of Hitachi, Ltd. 
Hitachi, Ltd. 

Capitalized at ¥10,000 million, this company is 
one of the largest ‘‘all-embracing’’ machine builders 
in Japan. It is making not only electrical machinery 
and appliances but also industrial machines, com- 
munication equipment, railway rolling stock, iron 
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ELECTRIC POWER FOR PLANT AND SUBSTATIONS 


HITACHI’s alternators are backed with more than forty 
years of indefatigable research and engineering experi- 
ence. Several thousands of HITACHI alternators in a 


wide variety of capacities have already been supplied 
with satisfactory results in power plants both at home 


and overseas. 


Water Turbines Power Transformers Static Condensers 

A. C. Generators D. C, Generators Induction Regulators 
Steam Turbines Circuit Breakers Disconnecting Switches 
Boilers Rotary Converters Lightning Arresters 
Frequency Changers Mercury Rectifiers Switchboards 


100,000 KW. 93,000 KVA.. 
TURBINE—GENERATOR 


Cable Address: “"HITACHY” TOKYO 


TOSHIBA, THE LEADING MANUFACTURER OF 
EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 


from little lamps to gigantic generators 
Catalog available upon request. 


TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECRIC CO.. LTD. 


TOKYO, JAPAN CABLE: “TOSHIBA TOKYO" 
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PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR POWER PLANTS 
AND SUB-STATIONS » ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR CHEMICAL AND 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY + ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR MINING, MARINE 
AND RAILWAY +» W.H, METERS, 
MEASURING INSTRUMENTS AND 
REGULATING APPARATUS « AGRI- 
CULTURAL EQUIPMENT + HOUSE- 
HOLD. ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


FujiDenkis 
—  Beiza kK. 
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MAIN PRODUCTS 


Motor A.C. D.C., Generator A.C. D.C., 

Traction Motor, Motor Generator, Rotary Converter, 
Dynamometer, Transformer, Induction Voltage Regulator 
Mercury Arc Rectifier, Controller, Switch Panel & Switch Box, 
Electric Hoist, Crystal Oscillator, Electric Wiring Construction 


Meidensha Electric 
Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 276, 2-Chome Higashi-osaki, Shinagawa-ku, 
okyo, Japan 

Tel. Tokyo (49) 3151 (9), 3161 (4), 0171 (3). 

Cable Address: ‘““MEIDEN TOKYO” 


Fuji Electric Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Cable Address: 
“DENKIFUJI“" Tokyo 


f HEAD OFFICE: ; 
6, 2-Chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


MAIN PRODUCTS 


Electric Equipment for Power Plants and Substations 
Electric Equipment for Mining, Marine and other ’ : ; P 
Industries licensee of Westinghouse Electric International Corp. 


Electric Equipment for Railways and Electric 
= ok ay al a for Household Use MITSUBISHI ELECTRIC MFG. of © 


Wireless Equipment, Radios and T.V. set 


Meters and Relays, Fluorescent Lamps and Lighting / Paid-up Capitat ¥3,600,000,000 
Fixtures , HEAD OFFICE: Tokyo Bldg., Marunouchi, Tokyo 
Refrigerators, Elevators Cable Address: ‘“‘MELCO TOKYO” 


Electric Tools and Sewing Machines 


Code Used: Acme, Bentley’s 2nd Edition 
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@TELEPHONE SETS 
@TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 

@ EQUIPMENT 

@ CARRIER TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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@TELEGRAPH SETS 


Main Products: @WIRELESS EQUIPMENT 


Electrical Instruments 
Precision Measuring Apparatus 
Industrial Instruments 


YOKOGAWA 
ELECTRIC WORKS, LTD. 


Head Office : No. 3000 Kichijoji, Musashino-shi, Tokyo 
Tel.: (39) 1901-8 (398) 3701-6 


Cable Address: ‘‘Yokogawa Musashino Japan’’ 


OKI ELECTRIC INDUSTRY CO., LTD. 


10, SHIBA-TAKAHAMA-CHO, MINATO-KU, 
TOKYO, JAPAN 


ROBUST AND COMPACT 


JRC ULTRASONIC 
FISH FINDER 


Vibeteu MODEL ~ 231 


ie (Hokkaido) 
C G A Moshiri Low Price 
Shakubetsu 


All in One Unit 
Reliability 


YUBETSU GOLLIERY | oo 


Readability 
Easy to Install 


RAILROAD GO.,LTD. |=" 


President: Motokichi Suetsuna 


HEAD OFFICE: 
2, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Sapporo, Otaru, Kushiro, Yokohama, Nagoya, 
Sendai asin tere Main Office: No. 930, Kamirenjaku, Mitaka, Tokyo, Japan 


Cable Address: “JAPANRADIO” Tokyo 
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field of thermal generators. 
‘department is to incorporate itself as an indeffendent 


_ It has long been noted for its efficient hydroelectric 


generators, but it has recently advanced into the 


company as from October, 1956. As wire and cable 


output has been rising of late, the new company 


_ certainly will enjoy good business. 
annual term ending with March, 1956, sales turnover ~ 


In the semi- 


reached ¥30,800 million, netting a profit of ¥1,455 
million, and the company declared a 15% dividend. 


“ 


Tokyo Shibaura Electric 
- Technically cooperating with General Electric 


(USA), this firm (capitalized at ¥6,000 million) is 


also fabricating industrial machines, electric bulbs, 
vacuum tubes and communication equipment as 
well as electrical machinery and appliances. It is 


making both hydroelectric and thermal generators 


on a well-planned basis. In electric bulbs, vacuum 
tubes and communication equipment, it is somewhat 
superior to other makers in both quality and quan- 
tity, and its sales of these items are steadily rising 
in percentage of the nation’s total. It also stands 


‘on a firm rock as heavy electrical machine builders. 


In the business term ending with March, 1956, it 
declared a 12% dividend with its sales and profits 
at ¥17,400 and ¥781 million, respectively. 
Mitsubishi Electric Mfg. 

Capitalized at ¥3,600 million, this is one of the 
biggest establishments in the Mitsubishi group. 
Technically cooperating with Westinghouse Elec- 
tric (USA), its main business lies in heavy electrical 
machinery. Although it has long been boasting its 
superior technique for thermal generators, its pro- 
duction has recently been growing for hydroelectric 
as well as thermal generators. Not only that, it 
has made remarkable inroads in the field of wireless 
equipment and household electric appliances. From 
October, 1955, through March, 1956, it sold ¥12,900 
million worth of manufactures, and netted a profit 
of ¥262 million (after corporation tax), declaring 
a 15% dividend. 

Fuji Electric Mfg. 

Jointly financed by Furukawa and Siemens 
(Germany) interests, the company now is capitalized 
at ¥2,400 million, but its capital will soon he boost- 
ed to ¥3,600 million. It has long been specializ- 
ing in heavy electric machinery, but it is stepping 
up production of industrial instruments. It thus 
has far been fabricating mainly hydroelectric gener- 
ators, but it has recently made a long step toward 
diversification of its business field, by making steam 
turbines, gas turbines and shaft winches. In the 
six-month period ending with March, 1956, sales 
added up to ¥5,200 million, with profits at ¥303 
million (dividend at 15%). 

Meidensha Electric Mfg. 

Capitalized at ¥1,050 million, this company is 
operating its business with heavy electric machinery 
building as a central pivot. Though thus far spe- 


Its wire and cable 


‘company). 


‘nical tieup with Bendix Aviation (USA). 


and generators, it’ has” made a demarche for manu- 
_ facture of © stationary type equipment, such as 


switchboards and breakers, through technical tieup 
with AEG (Germany). ‘And production has steadily 
been curving upward. Offering efficient small type 
motors, it will greatly contribute to the electrifica- 
tion of farm villages. In the latter half of fiscal 
1955, it sold ¥2, 500 million worth of products and 
netted a profit of ¥135 million. (dividend at. 127%) 
Yaskawa Electric Mfg. 

Favorably. located at Yawata with Wort ieyeehu 
coal mines in the hinterland, the company (capi- 
talized at ¥ 600 million) has firmly established itself 
as. motor builders. 

Together with the afore-mentioned five firms, 
it is grouped as the big five motor makers in Japan. 
Efforts have so far been concentrated on mass pro- 
duction of small type motors, but serious attempts 


now are being made toward fabrication of large 


type ones as coal mines are dug deeper and deeper 
in recent years. In the business term closing with 
March, 1956, sales turnover reached ¥2,700 million 
and profits ¥244 million (dividend at 15%). 
Shinko Electric 

This is a ¥200,000,000 subsidiary of icobe Steel 
Works (formally established in 1949 taking over 
the electrical machinery department of the mother 
It is making a wide variety of electrical 
machinery and appliances though direct current 
motors still comprise by far the biggest chunk of 
its total output. It has managed to recover itself 
from. the long depression in the past. Efforts ‘are 


‘lavished for large-scale manufacture of: vibrator 


feeders through technical collaboration with Syntron 
Co. (USA) and of aircraft equipment through tech- 
In the 
latter half of fiscal 1955, it passed a dividend though 
it sold ¥1,000 worth of products, netting a profit 
of ¥21 million. 

Toyo Electric Mfg. 

Capitalized at ¥300 million, this company spe- 
cializes in electrical equipment for railway rolling 
stock, which accounts for nearly 70% of its total 
sales turnover. It has got a sizeable amount of 
orders for electric locomotives as the. National 
Railway Corporation is pushing its electrification 
program. It has taken the initiative in large-scale 
manufacture of cardan-system driving devices now 
widely used on private railroads along with: the 
furtherance of speed-up and the increasing use. of 
lighter cars. From October, 1955, through March, 
1956, it sold ¥700 worth of products, netted a 
profit of ¥51 million and declared a dividend of 
15%. 

Nippon Electric 

Manufacturing both wired and wireless communi- 
cation equipment, this company is one of the major 
Sumitomo concerns. And it is technically cooperat- 
ing with International Standard Electric (USA). 


Catching up with the rapid progress of technique 
in this field, it has been exerting itself for industrial 
manufacture of electron tubes, carriers, cross bar 

~ automatic telephone switchboards and other devices. 
As production of these new products appears to 
have been put on the right track, the company is 
expected to double its capital before long. Six- 
month sales in the term closing with March, 1956, 
amounted to ¥4,600 million, with profits at ¥51 
million and the dividend rate at 15%. 

Oki Electric Industry 

Widely known as makers an automatic awitels 
boards, telephones and telegraphs, this company 
has adopted a positive policy for expansion of its 
business field by launching upon fabrication of car- 
riers and copying telegraphs through technical aid 
from a French firm (CIT) and of radar and sound- 
ing equipment through technical tieup with Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co. (USA). It is planning to boost 
its capital from ¥360 to ¥1,080 million. In the 
last term ending with March, 1956, its sales and 
‘profits summed up to ¥2,000 and ¥148 million, re- 
spectively, with the dividend rate set at 15%. 

Fuji Communication Apparatus Mfg. 

As a subsidiary of Fuji Electric Mfg., this com- 
pany has established itself as makers of Siemens 
type automatic telephone switchboards and _ tele- 
phones. Based upon many years’ research and 
development, it now is ready to push mass pro- 
duction of carriers (direct connected and short 
distance) and trying hard to start manufacture of 
micro-wave multiplex communication equipment. 
In the business term closing with March, 1956, with 
its sales turnover at ¥1,500 million, it reaped a 
profit of ¥102 million and declared a 15% dividend. 
Japan Radio 

Financially backed by Okura interests, this com- 
pany (capitalized at ¥400 million) specializes in 
radio equipment. It enjoys an overwhelming posi- 
tion as marine radio makers and is competing with 
Nippon Electric in the field of micro-wave multiplex 
communication. In anticipation of brisk orders 
from the Defense Board, it once recklessly expanded 
its production and suffered a loss. But business 
conditions have been turning for the better as sales 
of small type radar equipment has been on the 
Steady gain. It now is financially supported by 
Nisshin Cotton Spinning. Results in the last business 
term closing with March, 1956, were not yet very 
encouraging: so dividend payment was passed with 
sales at ¥900 million and profits at only ¥1 million. 
Matsushita Electric Industrial 

Capitalized at ¥3,300 million, this company is 
one of the best-known makers of wireless equip- 
ment (radio sets, TV sets, etc.), household electrical 
appliances (washing machines, pumps, etc.), battery 
lamps, bulbs and tubes. Pursuing a positive sales 
campaign, particularly for its wireless equipment 
and household appliances, it is a formidable rival 
for Tokyo Shibaura Electric. In the business term 
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ending with November, 1955, it declared a as 25081 
dividend (20% in shares and 5% in cash) with sales — i] 
at ¥12,000 million and profits at ¥1, 212 million. 
Matsushita Electric Works 

A stibsidiary of Matsushita Electric Industrial, 
this firm is marketing its products under the same . 
trade name as the mother company’s, i.e. ‘“‘National’”’. 
Its capital is to be increased from ¥400 to ¥ 600 
million. It is making a variety of products: i.e. 
wiring devices, fluorescent lighting fixtures, syn- 
thetic resin products, and conduit pipes. Electric 
clippers are gaining in -importance as one of its 
new products and will be mass-produced before 
long. And plants will further be expanded for 
conduit pipes and urea resin products. Fluorescent 
lamps are reportedly enjoying good sales. In the 
June-November 1955 term, sales totalled ¥1,500 mil- 
lion with profits at ¥150 million (dividend at 20%). 
Sanyo Electric 

Emulating Matsushita Electric Industrial, this 
company is actively selling its wireless equipment 
(TV sets, radio sets, etc.) and household appliances 
(washing machines, pumps, etc.). Its capital is to 
be boosted to ¥1,500 million from ¥871.2 million. 
In the June-November 1955 term, it declared a, 40% 
dividend (30% as an ordinary dividend and 10% as 
a special one), with sales at ¥4,300 million and 
profits at ¥626 million. 
Hayakawa Electric 

This company is noted for its successful applica- 
tion for the first time in Japan of the conveyor 
system to mass production of radio sets. Though 
its products include radio sets, various appliances 
and equipment, TV sets account for as much as 
60% of its total sales. It is the largest TV maker 
in Japan. Plans are under way to double its capital 
to ¥500 million. In the semi-annual term closing 
with March, 1956, sales added up to ¥ 2,100 million, 
and profits to ¥330 million. And the company 
declared such a high dividend as 40% (20% as an 
ordinary dividend and 20% as a special one). 
Yao Electric 

Capitalized at ¥400 million, this company has 
long been specializing in radio sets. With the in- 
creasing popularity of television, efforts “have 
been concentrated on TV sets, which are gradually 
gaining more importance -than radio sets in its 
business. TV set production will further increase 
as a plant at Kawasaki is fully arranged exclusively 
for this purpose. In the 1955 business term, sales 
and profits totalled ¥3,000 and ¥166 million, re- 
spectively. And the company paid a 30% dividend. 
Tokyo Tsushinki Kogyo 

This is a ¥100-million postwar establishment. 
Starting with production of electric measuring in- 
struments, the company has finally established 
itself |as tape recorder markers. Then, it has suc- 
ceeded in making germanium transistors. Now it 
is marketing not only transistors but also midget 
transistor radio sets. Superiority of its transistor 
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pernaene is Pa sks so widely that an hae cha 
company (Hoffman Electrics) has recently signed 


In the business term ending with April, 1956, sales 
turnover reached ¥300 million and age ¥45 mil- 
lion (dividend at 20%). 


Yokogawz Electric Works 

This company is well known as makers of. in- 
dustrial, electrical and aircraft instruments. Elec- 
trical instruments are selling well as demand is 
picking up with the progress of power development 
projects. Industrial instruments, too, are- being 
Z made increasingly with the wider application of 
_ automation in many industries. In this light, the 
a company is planning to increase its capital from 
> ¥ 300 to ¥510 million. In the business term closing 
Re with March, 1956, it sold ¥900 million worth of 
_ products, reaped a profit of ¥115 million, and de- 
clared a 20% dividend. 


_ Hokushin Electric Works 
Noted for its aircraft instruments in time of war, 
_ this company (capitalized at ¥240 million) now is 
_ putting emphasis on industrial instruments, marine 
- instruments and sound projectors. Recently it has 
resumed manufacture of aircraft instruments 
through technical aid from The Liquid Meter Co. 
(USA) and Bendix Aviation (USA). In industrial 
instruments, it is competing with Yokogawa Elec- 
tric Works and Fuji Electric Mfg. In the last 
businss term ending with March, 1956, sales totalled 
¥500 million and profits summed up to ¥46 million 

(dividend at 12%). 


Japan Storage Battery 

Though safety lamps, rectifiers, etc. are also 
manufactured, storage batteries are by far the most 
important product of this company (capitalized at 
¥600 million). Demand is curving up for batteries 
as motor vehicles now are in wider use. With the 
resumption of submarine building, it is expected, 
demand will further pick up. For some time to 
come, however, conditions in motor traffic and coal 
mining business will exercise direct influence upon 
the battery industry. In the last business term 
closing with March, 1956, the company sold ¥1,400 
million worth of products, netted a profit of ¥128 
million, and paid a 18% dividend. 


Yuasa Battery 

Vying with Japan Storage Battery, this company 
(capitalized at ¥330 million) is making storage bat- 
teries, dry cells, chargers, etc. Business conditions 
have markedly been improving as motor vehicles 
are manufactured increasingly of late. For dry 
cells, demand is rising not only for lamps but also 
for portable radio sets. Alkali batteries for mine 
use will be made on a tangible scale through tech- 
nical cooperation with AFA interests (Germany). 
In the business term ending with March, 1956, sales 
amounted to ¥1,100 million, and profits reached 
¥60 million (dividend at 13%). 


a contract with this firm for. technical cooperation. 


The 
Japan Trade Monthly 


The Japan Trade Monthly, founded more 
than 18 years ago, has been playing a 
vital réle in acquainting foreign traders 
and industrialists with the latest develop- 
ments in Japan’s economic, commercial 
and industrial fields. 


The Japan Trade Monthly is one of the 
most dependable guides to the swift pro- 
gress of Japan in her postwar recovery. 


Subscribe now. Sample copy will be 
sent immediately upon request. 


Published by 
K.K. Dentsu 


Dentsu Building, Nishi-Ginza, Tokyo 
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How Russia Broke the Neutrality 
Pact With Japan 


by Kosaku Tamura 


n April 13, 1941, Russia and Japan signed at 

Moscow a five-year pact of non-aggression and 
neutrality. ‘‘Both Contracting Parties,’’ stipulates 
Article 1, ‘“‘undertake to maintain peaceful and 
friendly relations between them and mutually re- 
spect the territorial integrity and inviolability of 
the other Contracting Party, ‘‘and’’ should one of 
the Contracting Parties become the object of hos- 
tilities on the part of one or several third Powers,”’ 
prescribes Article II, ‘‘the other Contracting Party 
will observe neutrality throughout the duration of 
the conflict.”’ The pact was not due to terminate 
until April 13, 1946, and even then it would con- 
‘tinue automatically for another five years unless 
specifically denounced by either Party on one year’s 
notice (Article III). 

Russia needed the non-aggression pact with 
_ Japan for the protection of her Siberian territories 
in the event. of a conflict with Germany in Europe; 
Japan wanted it to protect herself against the 
menace of Russian attack while she planned a war 
in the Pacific. 

Hardly the ink on the pact was dry when another 
pact of non-aggression was broken: on June 22, 
1941, Germany invaded Russia in violation of Russo- 
German Non-Aggression Pact of 1939. Thus a situ- 
ation contemplated in the Russo-Japanese Pact pre- 
sented itself to test the good faith of Japan whether 
the recently-signed pact will really be kept. It 
was a rare chance for the Japanese militarists to 
avail themselves of in taking a joint action with 
Germany against Russia. It must be a great temp- 
tation for the Japanese militarists to attack Russia. 
Contrary to the general expectation, however, in 
the Crown Council held on July 2, 1941, it was 
decided that Japan would continue the hitherto- 
pursued policy toward China and the South and 
for that purpose she would not avoid a war with 
the United States and Great Britain, and that Japan 
had no intention for the time being to intervene 
in the Russo-German war. 

Six months later, on December 8, 1941, Japan 
declared war against the United States and Great 
Britain, but never against Russia. It was now 
Russia’s turn to be tested whether she would keep 
her plighted words in good faith. 

For more than three years a fierce holocaust 
raged all over the world. On February 11, 1945, it 
was agreed among Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill 
at Yalta that in two or three months after Germany 


surrendered and the war in Europe terminated, 
Russia should enter into the war against Japan on 
the side of the Allies on the conditions that the 
southern part of Sakhalin should be restored to 
Russia and the Kurile islands should be handed 
over to Russia. By way of parenthesis the reader's 
attention is called to the difference of phraseology 
between Sakhalin and the Kurile islands. The 
heads of the Three Powers had agreed that these 
claims of Russia should be unquestionably fulfilled 
after Japan was defeated. At the strong insistence 
of Stalin, these agreements were made in the writ- 
ten documents. Stalin did not satisfy with an oral 
engagement. Cordell Hull indicated that Stalin 
had already pledged Russia to come into the war 
against Japan, with ‘‘no strings attached to it’’, as 
soon as Germany was defeated and suggested that 
it was unnecessary to tender equivalents to per- 
form what he had already agreed to do. 

Stalin seems to have forgotten the existence of 
the non-aggression pact by which Russia had 
plighted her words not to attack Japan. In order 
to attack and grab Japanese territories as agreed 
upon at Yalta, Stalin had to violate the solemn 
pledge given in the non-aggression pact. We shall 
soon see a great quandary in which Stalin had 
been put. 

As to the binding force of the Yalta agreement 
upon Japan, suffice it to cite one of the fundamental 
principles of international law to the effect that 
pacta tertiis nec nocent nec prosunt: contracts do not 
impose any burden, nor confer any benefits, upon 
third States. Japan is not a party to the Yalta 
agreement. (Concerning the disposition of Japanese 
territories) ‘‘There have been some private under- 
standing between some Allied Governments,” ex- 
plained Dulles at San-Fransisco Conference, ‘‘but 
by these Japan was not bound, nor were other 
Allies bound.’* Yalta agreement is one of those 
“private understandings." 

Two months after the Yalta Conference, on 
April 6, 1945, six days after the landing on Okinawa 
of the U.S. Tenth Army, Russia gave the required 
one year notice for the termination of the Russo- 
Japanese Neutrality Pact of 1941, explaining that 
circumstances had changed because of Japan having 
gone to war against the United States and Great 
Britain, allies of Russia. Russia had perfect right 
under Article III of the pact to give notice for its 
termination without giving any reason at all. But 
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the pact had still nearly a year to run: to be exact, 
it still had validity for another eight months and 
seventeen days. As a matter of fact, the Russian 
note explicitly mentioned that the pact would expire 


on April 13, 1946. Ambassador Malik confirmed it ; 


as late as June 24, 1945. 


With a view to not only prevent Russia’s entry — 


into the war on the side of the Allies and make 
her keep a benevolent neutrality, but also to act 
as a friendly mediator for peace, the Japanese 
Government, on June 3, 1945, through Mr. Hirota, 
former Prime Minister, informally approached 


_. Ambassador Malik who agreed to consider the 


matter. 

At the second meeting with Mr. Hirota on June 
24, 1945, Ambassador Malik, being pressed by the 
-former, asked for a concrete proposal en the part 
of Japan for the rapprechement of two countries. 
- On June 29, Hirota handed Malik a Japanese plan 
for rapprochement which consisted of (1) Neutrali- 
zation of Manchuko (Japanese evacuation after the 
end of war, respect for its sovereignty and terri- 


torial integrity, non-intervention in its internal . 


affairs); (2) Russia will supply oil to Japan and Japan 
will relinquish her fishing rights in Russian terri- 
torial waters; (3) Japan is ready to discuss any other 
matter Russia wishes to propose. This is the last 
meeting between Hirota and Malik, since the latter, 
under the pretence of illness, refused to see the 
former. 

On July 29, 1945, on the very day Hirota pres- 
ented the Japanese proposal for rapprochement, 
Molotov called on Byrnes at Potsdam on behalf of 
Stalin who was ill, and suggested that ‘“‘the hest 
method would be for the United States, Great 
Britain and other Allies to address a formal re- 
quest to the Soviet Government for its entry into 
the war.’ This was to make the Allies complicitous 
to the abrupt break-off on the part of Russia of 
the non-aggression pact with Japan. According to 
Byrnes ‘‘the request presented a problem”’ to the 
United States. ‘‘The President was disturbed.” 
Byrnes says that Russia had a non-aggression pact 
with Japan. Russia also had a similar pact with 
Hitler but it was the Nazis that violated that pact. 
Byrnes did not believe that ‘‘the United States 
Government should be placed in the position of 
asking another government to violate its agree- 
ment without good and sufficient reason.’” Byrnes 
continues to say that Russia had notified Japan a 
few months earlier of its intention to abrogate the 
treaty, but it would still be in force for nearly a 
year. Truman saw in the Russian proposal “‘a cynical 
diplomatic move to make Russia’s entry at this 
time appear to be the decisive factor to bring about 
victory’? and he believed that the United States 
and the Allies were under no obligation to provide 
Russia with a reason for breaking with Japan. 
President was not willing to let Russia reap the 
fruits of a long and bitter and gallant efforts in 
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“ 


-which Russia had no part. f 


In view of what he knew of Soviet actions in’ : 


eastern Germany and the violations of the Yalta ag- 
reements in Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria, Byrnes 
says he would have been satisfied had the Russians 
determined not to enter the war. He believed the 
atomic bomb would be successful and would force 


the Japanese to surrender unconditionally. He . 


feared what would happen when the Red Army fs 
entered Manchuria and his fears were realized _ 
before it left Manchuria. 
Byrnes spent hours with Cohen trying to decide 
how the President ‘could properly reply to Stalin's 
request. It was Cohen who suggested that the 
Russian Goyernment’s attention should be called 
to its obligations under the Charter of the United 
Nations. The President approved the idea; The 
President’s letter pointed out that Article 106 of 
the proposed United Nations Charter provided that 
“pending the coming into force of such special 
agreements referred to in Article 43 as in the 
opinion of the Security Council enable it to begin 
the exercise of its responsibilities under Article 42, 


' the parties to the Four-Nation Declaration, signed 
_ at Moscow, on October 30, 1943, and France, shall, 


in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 5 
of that Declaration, consult with one another and 
as occasion requires with other Members of the 
United Nations with a view to such joint action 
on behalf of the Organization as may be necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining international peace 
and security. It then cited Article 103 of the pro- 
posed Charter, providing that ‘“‘in the event of a 
conflict between the obligations of the Members of 
the United Nations under the present Charter and 
their obligations under any other international 
agreement, their obligations under the present 
Charter shall prevail.’’ 

The President's letter did not forget to add 
that ‘‘the Charter has not been formally ratified,’‘ 
but that such being the case “it would be proper 
for the Soviet Union to indicate its willingness to 
consult and cooperate with other Great Powers now 
at war with Japan with a view to joint action on 
behalf of the community of nations to maintain 
peace and security.’’ The President wrote Stalin 
that ‘“‘if you decide to use it, it will. be all right. 
However, if you decide to issue a statement basing 
your action on other ground or for any other rea- 
son prefer not to use this letter, it will be satis- 
factory to me. I leave it to your good judgement.” 

The Russian Government’s statement announc- 
ing its entry into the war did not include a reference 
to Article 103 of the proposed Charter, but Byrnes 
remarks that the American “‘finding it for Mr. 
Molotov will enable the Soviet historian to show 
that Russia’s declaration of war on Japan was in 
accordance with what they like to claim is their 
scrupulous regard for international obligations.’’. 

Stalin did not use the great American legal 


discovery which constitutes, if used, a double vio- 
lation of the treaties, since the Charter of the 
United Nations had no existence in legal sense at 
that time. Three more months must elapse before 
the Charter comes into force. What the United 
States resorted to as a last resource proved a 
failure, since not only Stalin was not so legally- 
minded, but also it was a pseudo-jurisprudence. 
Stalin’s legality for the break-off of the neutrality 
pact simply amounts to that Russia must kill Japan 
in order to rescue Japan from total destruction. 

At Potsdam Stalin had told Truman about the 
proposal for peace mediation he received from 
Japan, and Truman had revealed to Stalin the 
perfection of the atomic bomb (first successfully 
tried at Los Alamos, July 16, 1945). Stalin pretended 
not to be impressed. It is now known that Stalin’s 
informers were even then busy spying out the 
secrets of Los Alamos project. 

At ten forty-five on August 6, 1945, the President 
Truman announced that sixteen hours earlier an 
American plane dropped an atomic bomb on Hiro- 
shima, “‘If they (Japanese) do not now accept our 
terms,’’ added President, ‘‘they may expect a rain 
of ruin from the air, the like of which has never 
been seen on this earth.’’ The bomb was carried 
in the Superfortress Enola Gay piloted by Colonel 
Paul W. Tibbets, Jr. The bombardier who dropped 
the first atomic bomb was Major Thomas Ferebee. 
The bomb‘s designer, Captain William S. Parsons, 
accompnied the crew and supervised the handling 
of the new weapon. 

Up till that day, Stalin had, under one pretence 
or other, postponed the Russian entry into the Pacific 
war as later date as possible. But no time is now 
allowed to be missed, since Japan's instant sur- 
render will deprive Stalin of all his prospective 
booty promised by the Yalta agreement. On August 
8, at five p.m., Molotoy called in Ambassador Sato 
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and handed him an ultimatum to the effect that — 
(1) since Japan rejected the Potsdam Declaration, — 


the proposal of the Japanese Government to the 
Soviet Union on mediation in the Far Fast lost all 


basis; (2) the Allies submitted to the Soviet Govern-— 


ment a proposal to join the war against Japanese 
aggression; (3) the Soviet Government has accepted 
the proposal of the Allies; (4) the Soviet Govern- 
ment considers that ‘‘this policy is the only means 
able to give the Japanese people the possibility of 
avoiding the dangers and destruction suffered by 
Germany after her refusal to capitulate uncondi- 


_tionally.”’ ‘ 


The Russian entry into the war happened to be 
three months to a day after the surrender of 
Germany, as promised by Stalin at Yalta. Russia 
in the nick of time barely managed to get in on 
the war and its booty. Another week and it might 
have been too late, at least with any Allied agree- 
ment. 

At the beginning of the First World War, the 
German army invaded Belgium in violation of the 
treaty which Germany. guaranteed its neutrality, 
declaring it as ‘‘a scrap of paper.’’ It is for this 
violation of treaty that the German Emperor has 
been ‘‘publicly arraigned’”’ by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers ‘“‘for a supreme offence against inter- 
national morality and the sanctity of treaties’. It 
is also as a consequence of the violation of the 
treaty of 1839 which guaranteed the neutrality of 
Belgium that she had been given a priority in the 
German reparations. That in the last few days 
Stalin had joined in the Pacific war on the side of 
the Allies, does not preclude the illegality of his 
action nor release him from the responsibilities for 
a violation of the sanctity of treaty. 


(The writer is professor of International Law at Chuo 
University.) 


Trading with China 


by Tanzan Ishibashi 


Mutually Advantageous 


Ese ties between Japan and the Chinese 
Continent are bound to grow closer whether 
the two parties concerned like it or not. In this 
respect, the writer firmly believes that larger trade 
between Japan and China under no circumstances 
whatever signifies the Japanese alignment, politi- 
cally, ideologically or otherwise, towards the Com- 
munist bloc. For years before the Pacific War, 
China continued to play a vital role as a major 
supplier of raw materials Japan needed and as a 
key market for goods Japan produced. In prewar 
foreign trade, during a certain period, Japan sold 
more than 25 percent of her exports to China and 
bought nearly 20 percent of her imports from that 
country. Japan did the best she could in order to 
maintain and further promote economic relations 
with the China Continent for many years, parti- 


cularly after the Meiji Restoration, although the 
writer regrets to note that among her efforts to 
that end were included some political gestures 
blamable as “‘imperialistic’’ actions. 

The writer, however, wishes to stress that all 
Japanese actions taken in the past towards China 
were not unconditionally open to criticism. For 
instance, Japan invested an exceptionally huge 
amount of funds, considering the then still tiny 
scale of her economy, in economic development 
operations in China. Such undertakings, while 
partly aimed at catering to Japan’s own interest, 
were at the same time by no means unprofitable 
to China and her masses. 


Further Endeavors Wanted 
In view of the history of past Sino-Japanese ex- 
changes, it appears inevitably incumbent upon 
Japan to endeavor for the further cementing of 
economic relations with China. The writer believes 
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_ world into the Eastern and Western blocs. 


that the growth of closer ties will prove equally 


_ profitable to the Chinese people. Under the cir- 


cumstances, it is highly regrettable that economic 


_ intercourse between Japan and China has still 
_ remained almost in abeyance. For the obstruction 


of Sino-Japanese exchanges today, no factors are 
so fundamentally responsible as the division of the 
In the 
earnest hope that the present rivalry and friction 
between the two opposing blocs may disappear as 
soon as possible to mark the advent of the day 
when all the countries of the world may subsist 
as a single family in peace and happiness, the writer 
pledges his unstinted effort towards that end. As 
a prerequisite to attain such a far-reaching goal, 
the two countries are strongly urged to leave no 
stone unturned for the early recovery of their 
economic and cultural exchanges. The Japanese 
Government, on its part, is about to take its initia- 
tive in this direction by making efforts, for instance, 
for the early conclusion of a trade agreement with 
Peking within the limits not violative of the ar- 
rangements Japan has already completed with the 
free democracies. The latest examples are the or- 
ganization of the Japan-China Export-Import As- 
sociation to contribute to freer trade between the 


_ two countries and the positive assistance to the 


opening of a Japanese sample fair due to be opened 
in China in the coming autumn. 
Pure Trade Relations 

In asking for early resumption-of normal trade 
between Japan and China, the writer wishes to 
dwell on several problems towards which the Japa- 
nese position should be frankly clarified. It appears 
that some Western European countries are highly 
skeptical about Japan’s efforts to promote trade 
with Communist China. In this respect, the writer 
firmly believes that closer Sino-Japanese trade re- 
lations do not by any means signify the political 
and ideological alignment of Japan towards the 
Communist camp. As stated elsewhere, economic 
relations between Japan and the Communist China 
area are extremely old in origin, and the resump- 
tion and continuation of such relations are con- 
sidered of vital importance to the majority of Japa- 
nese industries. It is only natural, therefore, that 
the Japanese Government should be unable to adopt 
any policy in disregard of this situation. 

Due Restrictions Possible 

Economic relations are always transitional. If eco- 
nomic ties strong enough to support the existence 
of Japan could be formulated with countries other 
than Communist China, Japan might not necessarily 
stick to the Communist China area. Developments in 
the 10 odd years after the Pacific War, however, 
have been quite disappointing. Japan has been 
endeavoring to tighten economic relations with South- 
east Asian regions other than Communist China, 
Central and South America and the Middle and Near 
East so that they may develop into dependable sup- 
pliers of raw materials to Japan and promising mar- 
kets for Japanese exports. The result so far, how- 
ever, has not been satisfactory enough to induce the 
Japanese to give up Communist China. Worse still, 
despite Japan’s accession to GATT, more Western 
European countries are apparently trying to dis- 
criminate against Japanese goods on the strength 
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of the so-called Clause 35. Boycotts against Japa- 
nese articles have also become somewhat rampant 
even in the United States, although the Washington 
Government is striving, to the knowledge of the 
writer, to curb the spread of the boycott move. 
The Japanese Government has been endeavoring to 
coordinate the U.S. efforts by taking various ‘‘self- 
disciplinary’’ measures in order to remove what 
erroneous views entertained by some of American 
businessmen towards Japanese goods. A Govyern- 


--ment-sponsored bill imposing restrictions on tex- 


tile equipments, approved at the last Diet session 
after a hot debate, was one of the steps in this 
direction. By and large, the latest developments 
in the United States and other Western European 
countries have driven the Japanese Government 
into a very embarrassing position, as they have 
given a new ground and fresh impetus to the 
popular demand for ‘‘more oe with Communist 
China.’’ 
Japan Loyal to Agreements 

The writer also has something to say to China 
itself. It is his earnest desire that Chinese leaders, 
well cognizant of the circumstances under which 
the two countries stand, will strongly endeavor to 
refrain from taking any actions which may incur 
international suspicion that they are utilizing 
economic or cultural exchanges as a means for 
drawing Japan into the Communist camp. It is 
true that Japan is highly desirous of promoting 
trade with Communist China, but many hurdles, 
COCOM restrictions on exports, for instance, stand 
in the way. Japan has been working hard for the 
alleviation or removal of such restrictions. Peking 
leaders are asked to understand, however, as long 
as such an agreement remains in effect, Japan is 
determined to adhere to it faithfully. 

As regards the exchange of trade representa- 
tives between Tokyo and Peking, it is regrettably 
difficult for Japan to give diplomat treatment to 
the Chinese trade representatives stationed in Japan 
since normal relations have not yet been restored, 
but the writer considers it possible for them to 
receive all available conveniences to facilitate their 
trade activities. The writer firmly, believes that 
Peking leaders are perfectly aware of the position 
in which Japan stands today and will take a policy 
befitting actual conditions. As stated, the Japan- 
China Export-Import Association was organized in 
Japan recently, and this group of Japanese busi- 
nessmen will be tasked with the actual job of 
handling Sino-Japanese trade transactions. The 
writer, as Minister of International Trade and In- 
dustry, is in approval of such a development. In 
the absence of an organization of this kind in the 
past, either the Japan International Trade Promo- 
tion Association or the Dietmen’s League for Pro- 
motion of Sino-Japanese ‘Trade worked for the 
acceleration of trade dealings between the two 
countries. In this connection, the writer expects 
that the newly-organized Export-Import. Associa- 
tion will try to take more practical measures for 
promoting trade relations with China by concluding 
a trade agreement and completing other essential 
procedures with the assistance of other organiza- 
tions pursuing the same goal. 

(The writer is Minister of International Trade & Industry) 
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Religion in Japan Today 


by Fumio Masutani 


The religious world in Japan.today offers the most interest 
ing field for a historical study. During the past ten years, 
a significant change appeared in the religious map of Japan. 
The change came through the mushrooming new religious or- 
ganizations in the wake of the liberalization of restrictions on 
religions organizations based on the policy of the Occupation 
that established religious freedom in Japan. 

The Occupation policy cleared Shrine Shinto of everything 
that is associated with the fanatical abuse of its mythology 
with which the ultra-nationalist military clique once tried to 
mobilize spiritually the Japanese nation into the path of war. 
In stead of the ideal result intended by the reform, the lift of 
restrictions on religious organizations partly resulted in a chaos 
_where newly-risen religions spread in the vacuum created. 


Postwar Confusion Continues 


Japan’s religious world today is still in great turmoil. In- 
evitably, in the postwar period, all of Japan was swept by 
chaos. 
evident. 

Apart from the general demoralization that pervaded the 
country, an important factor responsible for the religious con- 
fusion after the war was the abolition of the Religious Law 
(Shukyo Ho). It put religions under the government control, 
with a strong tendency to protect the already established re- 
ligious bodies and to shun the recognition of a new religious 
organization. The abolition marked a turning point after which 
the established religious organizations have lost their predomi- 
nant influence and new religious organizations mushroomed 
one after another. Their unbridled activities have often made 
headlines in the news. 

Today some established religious organizations that received 
more favorable treatment than other groups under the pre-war 
system are calling for new legislative controls on religious groups. 
However, they are attempting to turn back the clock, and it is 
clear that freedom of religion must be preserved. 

Government control of religious worship is fundamentally 
irrational, 


But it was in religion that the greatest confusion was 


Yet, the removal of the state restrictions under the 
Religious Law after the war threw religious activities into a 
state of chaos which still remains. 

The abolition of the Religious Law had an effect on the re- 
ligious orders similar to allowing an adolescent child complete 
freedom from parental control. The child is left in doubt and 
He does not know what to do and in his perturbed 
state of mind might seem a dangerous person. 


indecision. 
The dilemma 
is—if he is placed again under parental tutelage, how can he 
retain his independence ? This is the problem that religion in 
Japan faces today, 


A Museum of Living Religions 

A symptom of the present religious confusion is the great 
number of sects that have arisen. 

Students of religion have often described Japan as a ‘‘museum 
of religions’’ because of the large variety of religious beliefs 
held by the Japanese people. Europeans and Americans may 
find it difficult to understand this situation since their coun- 
tries adhere primarily to one faifh, Christianity, although there 
are difterent orders and sects in the Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism, Despite the existence of many religions in Japan, no 


significant conflict is visible. 

Except for such a militant sect as Nichirenshu, the Japanese 
have had an exceedingly high flexibility and tolerance towards 
religions which were originated in foreign countries; The degree 
of tolerance with which they received religions in which they 
themselves did not believe in the history of Japanese was amaz- 
ing when compared with the history of Christianity in which 
such a pinnacle of intolerance as the Inquisition in Spain was 
not an exception. 

The Tokugawa Bakufu’s banning of Christian missionaries 
was rather a result of its fear that they would form a system 
of espionage as a precursor of foreign invasion than a conflict 
in religious beliefs. ‘‘Intolerance is a sad heritage in Christi- 
anity’’ once wrote Basil Hall Chamberlain in his ‘‘La souris 
est encore vit’ in his later years in Switzerland. 

The only major religion of the world that are not found in 
Japan is Islamism. 
and the other in Kobe, but they are for the exclusive use of 
foreign Islamite residents. While all other principal religions 
can be found among the Japanese people, Islamism has not 
yet been assimilated into Japanese culture. 


There are two mosques, one in Tokyo 


It is hardly necessary to point out the existence of Buddhism 
There is 
also the indigenous Shinto religion and many Japanese are fol- 


and Christianity in Japan’s ‘‘museum of religions’’. 


lowers of Confucianism and Taoism if the last two can be con- 
sidered religions in a broader sense. In fact, the remaining 
influence over the older generations of Confucianism, which 
was once a supporting belief system to the Tokugawa Bakufu 
(shogunate), is still very much intact. 

Still more interesting, however, are the newly formed religious 
sects. Tenrikyo and Konkokyo which are derived from Shinto 
have developed sufficiently to be regarded outside the category 
of “‘Shinko Shukyo’’, or new religious orders. Yet from them, 
many additional sects have been derived. Following the aboli- 
tion of the Religious Law, the birth and development of new 
religions became even more pronounced. Our ‘‘museum of 
religions’’ could also be termed a ‘‘laboratory of religions’’, since 
most of the new religious organization are still in the process 
of fermentation. 


Buddhism—the Oldest 

Buddhism, which was born in Indian culture, was transplanted 
to Japan in the sixth century. Its 1,300-year history in this 
country leads some to think that it is an indigenous religion; 
a conclusion not entirely without reason. 

The greatest names in the history of Japanese Buddhism are 
Honen, Shinran, Dogen and Nichiren. These four priests were 
contemporaries in the thirteenth century—the halfway point in 
the development of the religion in this country. The work of 
these priests led to the complete assimilation of Buddhism by 
the Japanese people. Prior to that period, Buddhism in Japan 
was like a newly-arrived package whose contents were unknown. 
From that time on, Japan began to make it the nation’s own 
religion. 

Virtually all succeeding generations of Japanese Buddhists 
have followed the fine legacy of these four priests. Jodoshu 
adhered to the teachings of Honen, Jodosrinshu to Shinran, 
Sodoshu to Dogen, and Nichirenshu to Nichiren. These are 
representative sects in present Buddhism which cannot be 
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discussed without reference to these early priests. 

Jodoshu and Jodoshinshu claim to offer salvation to anyone 

who repeat the sacred name of Amida. The simple and clear 
_ belief on which these sects are based still grasp the majority 
_ of the common people. Sodoshu tries to attain the height of 
spiritual enlightenment by the intuitive faculty of zazen (medita- 
tion in a squatting posture). A considerable number of the 
follower of this sect are found among cultured people. These 
are two representative types of the Buddhism in Japan. In 
contradistinction to them, the followers of Nichirenshu profess 
their belief solely by loudly chanting the title of the Sutra of the 
Lotus, Saddtarma Pundarika Sutra. Their militant attitude 
in their proselytizing zeal makes them a unique existence. 

However, we do not know of anyone who has made great 

achievements among those who are complacently dependent on 

a legacy. Buddhism in Japan which_seems to be smugly relying 

on its inherited popularity does not seem to be an exception in 
_ this respect. 

Japan is often called a Buddhist country, and with sufficient 
reason. Our classic paintings, drawings, sculpture, and archi- 
' tecture are representative of Buddhist art. And when we speak 
of Japanese philosophy and literature, we feel unable to discuss 
them without reference to Buddhist influence. The majority 

of people in Japan would profess to be Buddhists if asked about 
their religious beliefs. 

Nevertheless, the impact of the teachings of present Bud- 
-dhism on the Japanese people is both limited and passive. In 
* this sense, Buddhism can be considered merely the oldest re- 
ligion in Japan. 


Christianity Marking Time 

Christianity came to Japan twice. Its first arrival was 
sponsored by the Society of Jesus in the sixteenth century. 
But the rulets of feudal Japan soon isolated their country 
from the Jesuits who apparently held a bridgehead in the na- 
tion during that period. 

Christian missionary work began a second time. during the 
Meiji Era, less than a hundred years ago. After a long period 
of isolation, the Japanese people began to absorb Christianity 
along with Western culture as a new source of learning. 

At first, such proselytizing was very successful in attracting 
many Japanese to Christianity. Some even became prominent 
Christians; Kanzo Uchimura and Seikyu Uemura will long be 
known as eminent religious leaders of Christianity in the country. 

Later, however, this Christian missionary work suddenly 
lost impetus. It is not easy to explain this change. Although 
some contend that the strong nationalistic revival of the latter 
half of the Meiji Era was the greatest factor in the decline of 
Christianity, this does not seem to be a complete answer. 

The political situation in Japan after the Pacific War pro- 
vided a fertile ground for Christian propaganda. The Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers repeated in his New Year’s 
messages his apparent wish and expectation that Christianity 
would develop in Japan. Despite these efforts, however, Chris- 
tianity has not advanced appreciably. 

Where can one find the reasons for this lack of growth ? 
It seems to me that the answer lies in the fact that the Christianity 
in Japan has not yet undergone sufficient evolution in this 
country. As long as the bearers of Christianity in Japan pound 
home messages and sermons that are obvious translations from 
the West, Christianity will not advance in Japan. 


Two Lineages of Shinko Shukyo 
Postwar religious thought and activities in Japan center on 
the active Shinko Shukyo (new sects). While venerable Bud- 
dhism clings to its legacy and Christianity marks time, some 
Shinko Shukyo have advanced to a dominant position in the 
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present world of religion. 

While these new religions rose one after the other immedi- 
ately after the war, many people thought they would dis- 
appear just as quickly. But not all of them were as tenuous 
as many believed. People now began to feel that they must 
think more seriously about these newly formed religions which 
at first were considered transitory. : 

The Shinko Shukyo have grown into so many religious orders 
that they now number by the hundreds. These new sects may 
roughly be classified into two groups. ar 

The first consists of those orders which arose from the in- 
digenous Shinto religion. [Shinto is divided into’ two schools. 
Jinjashinto (Shrine Shinto) and Kyohashinto (School Shinto). 
Omotokyo belongs to the latter whose objects of worship are 
indigenous gods of the primitive origin in this country. Shrine 
Shinto had the governmental support in prewar]. Particularly 
noteworthy are the new religions which predicts and urges 
“Yonaoshi’’ (Alteration of the World) as a Japanese version 
of the view of the end of the world. They stem from Omotokyo, 
which was suppressed by the government prior to the war 
through the cause célébre of a lése-majesté. 

Tenrikyo and Konkokyo, which have firmly grasped the 
hearts of the common people with their belief systems that suit 
the optimistic and realistic temperament inherent in the people 
of Japan, already have had half a century behind them and their 
foundation is now quite firm. They both stem from Shrine 
Shinto. 

Messiahk yo and PL Kyodan are considered offshoots of O- 
motokyo, because of the founders and their associates of them 
were once connected with Omotokyo. Their growth during the 
ten years after the war was phenomenal. They have attracted 
many people with their simple and realistic belief system, offer- 
ing material benefit through the influence of their institutions. 
How they can make their foundation firm and unshakable in 
future would be an interesting subject in connection with the 
“laboratory of religions’’. : : 

The other sects have descended from Buddhism, particularly 
Nichirenshu. Why Nichirenshu alone could give rise to so 
many Shinko Shukyo sects while many other orders of Buddhism 
like Zen and Jodoshu could produce none, is an interesting 
problem which has not yet been answered clearly. 

Among these new religions, Risshokoseikai is the strongest. 
Nichirenshoshu, also called Sokagakkai, is startling the public 
with the too militantly violent proselytizing (s2akubuku) zeal 
of its followers. The considerable influence it can wield over 
some sections of the society has manifested itself when a few 
of its important members acquired seats in the House of Coun- 
cillors as a result of the election on the eighth of July, 1956. 

Retyukai, which could boast a great number of adherents 
until a few years ago has lapsed into silence on account of some 
of its influential members who deserted it and formed Rissho- 
koseikai, and the scandal of its founder and associates who 
were investigated by the police for their alleged embezzlement 
of some of the red feather community chest money. 

A religious body which belongs neither to Shinto nor Bud- 
dhist lineage, Seicho-no-Ie (Home of Growth) has shown unique 
progress. Its beliefs are based on Christian Science and it 
gives a tremendous effort for the publication of its religious 
teachings, advocating the curing effect on the sick of its litera- 
ture. It can thus be considered an offshoot of Christianity. 

The problem of Shinko Shukyo now occupies the focal position 
of the post-war religious problems. The future development of 
these newly formed religious bodies is being watched by the 
public as experiments in religion. 

(The writer is professor at Tokyo University of Foreign 
Studies and lecturer at Tokyo University.) 
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Textiles continued comparatively quiet from mid-June into 
early July with cotton yarn, wollen yarn and raw silk growing 
soft and rayon filament yarn and spun rayon yarn remaining 
strong. Rayon filament yarn moved most sharply during the 
period under review through a round of ups and downs, 


Rayon Filament Yarn :—Rayon filament yarn had a boom 
with the futures quotation, which started June at around ¥230 
per pound, topping the #280 mark towards the close of the 
month, a wide gain of more than £50 within less than a 
month. This was certainly a noteworthy spurt in view of the 
slip of the price to ¥170 a year ago in June, 1955. While 
speculative transactions were partly responsible for the upsurge, 
the major support to the market came from the increasing 
stringency of the supply-demand balance of filament yarn due 
to active exports of fabrics. The production of filament yarn 
advanced from the monthly average of 16,280,000 Ibs. for 
1955 to that of 17,459,000 lbs. for the first five months of this 
year. The export expansion of rayon items, however, registered 
a sharper gain from the monthly average of 6,541,000 Ibs. (in 
terms of yarn) in 1955 to 8,000,000 Ibs, in the January-May 
period this year (the ratio of rayon filament fabrics to yarn 
stood at 85% to 15%). Thus, the ratio of exports to produc- 
tion rose from about 40% last year to nearly 50% this year, 
The skyrocketing of rayon filament yarn prices gave a big 
blow to smaller weavers numbering over 2,000 (large-scale 
weavers were not particularly affected as they are affiliated to 
the ‘‘Big 6’’ rayon filament yarn manufacturers in one way or 


the other as subcontract weavers). With the price of material 
filament yarn sharply up and the prices of manufactured 
fabrics more or less stationary, they found it increasingly 
difficult to make both ends meet. As an emergency measure 
to relieve smaller weavers, the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry planned to make special imports of Italian fila- 
ment yarn, This extraordinary measure, however, did not 
materialize due to arrangements made by the Ministry with the 
five merchants’ organizations (Chemical Figures Manufacturers’ 
Association, Textiles Industrial Association, Yarn Merchants 
Federation, Chemical Fibers Exporters Association and Fabrics 
Merchants Association). The arrangements were based upon 
the following emergency steps:—1) Rayon companies agree to 
supply filament yarn to smaller weavers not affiliated with big 
manufacturers at the market price as of late May (around 
£220 per Ib.) and 2) Production of rayon filament yarn will be 
properly adjusted. 

The Price of filament yarn has continued strong even after 
the special arrangements, although the market is expected to 
soften after the completion of the expansion projects now under 
way which will raise the daily production capacity of filament 
yarn (257 tons at present) by 55 tons. 


Cotton Goods :—The cotton yarn market, lethargic for 
some time, began to soften further from the start of June to 
the steady alleviation of the supply-demand stringency. The 
month-end inventories of cotton yarn and fabrics, which reached 
a peak at about 506,000 bales (in terms of yarn) in May last 
year, dipped markedly to 342,000 bales in March, this year. 
From then on, they began to increase 345,000 bales at the end 
of April and further to 374,000 bales at the close of May. 
Meanwhile, the production of cotton yarn totalled 214,000’ bales 
in June (225,000 bales inclusive of mixed yarns), a new postwar 
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high. With the production curtailment due to be completely 
lifted from July, a larger increase in monthly outputs is con- 
sidered inevitable. On the other hand, domestic demands for 
cotton goods are expected to dwindle with the advent of the 
‘lean’? season. Hence, inventories are bound to increase by 
20,000-30,000 bales monthly and may reach the 500,000-bale 
mark by the end of the year with the increasing possibility of 
resumption of a production cut. plan. Prices of rayon filament 
and spun rayon yarns are likely to weaken under the impact of 
the price dip of cotton yarn. 


Woollen Yarn :—The price of worsted yarn began to slip 
after it hit 1,200 (for current deliveries) and 1,100 (for 
futures) in mid-June, and registered a new low in mid-July. 
The weak market is principally due to three factors—1) The 
worsening of surrounding circumstances such as the weak tone 
of cotton yarn and a check to the rising price of rayon filament 
yarn; 2) The end of the stocking season for winter items with 
purchases of next spring items yet to come; and 3) Inactivity 
of weavers due to the high level of woollen yarn prices. Thus, 
the woollen yarn market was subject to a period of correction 
after a round of excessive gains despite some suppports such 
as the strong tone of the Australian wool market and the 
continued export hike of woollen items. 


Raw Silk :—The quotation of raw silk, well adamant at 
around 2,000 since late April, slipped below the 2,000 mark 
in early July apparently under the impact of the overall weak- 
ening of textile markets. In view of present indications, the 
quotation is expected to continue soft, although active purchases 
by weavers are likely in July and August which mark the 
delivery season of new silk yarn. In order to study measures 
to cope with the present headaches such as the lethargic silk 
market and the advance of Chinese raw silk, Japanese silk 
reelers recently organized a new study organ under the name 
of Silk Promotion Council. The new body, participated in by 
labor and capital, will prepare a special program for the pro- 
motion of the Japanese silk industry to the Government in the 
near future. 

MAJOR TEXTILE QUOTATIONS 


Cotton Rayon Spun Rayon Woollen Raw 
Yarn Yarn Yarn Yarn Silk 
(Osaka) (Osaka) (Osaka) (Nagoya) (Yokohama) 

Feb. Aeeee 188.9 223.1 148.7 998 1,239 
W1ee6. 190.7 227.1 145.9 1,007 1,909 

18--+- 192.6 224.6 142.1 996 1,901 

25ee5+ 186.0 219.9 135.8 1,030 1,909 

Mar. Beeee 189.5 215.4 138.5 971 1,909 
10---- 193.6 222.3 136.5 966 1,905 

17+++*2 201.9 230.8 136.0 980 1,904 

24eves 205.9 243.0 136.4 1,006 1,896 

Bleees 196.9 243.5 140.9 990 1,918 

Apr. Teese 195.0 235.6 143.0 990 1,938 
14666 198.0 244.0 146.9 1,015 1,951 

Qleees 202.6 247.0 150.0 1,038 1,999 

QBeee 213.0 246.2 158,0 1,088 2,059 

May Avese 214.8 255.0 159.1 1,140 2,099 
12++++ 196.0 247.0 154.0 1,099 2,090 

19++++ 200.0 238.5 152.1 1,155 2,031 

26.056 208.9. 240.1 159.9 1,171 2,041 

June 2eeee 190.9 233.9 151.0 1,150 2,069 
Qeeee 200.6 245.5 157.7 1,191 2,079 

16+++. 199.9 253.7 157.5 1,185 2,070 

23-20 203.1 281.0 157.8 1,201 2,076 

30.++. 196.0 250.0 154.0 1,130 2,062 

July Teese 193.6 268.0 15207 1,095 2,019 
L4e6. 186.0 268.0 152.0 1,048 1,987 


i awe mannere te. 
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Textile Workers’ Meeting :—The 11th 
annual meeting of the National Federation 
of Textile Industry Workers Unions was 
held in Tokyo from June 20 through 22. 
On the first day, the meeting clarified the 
Federation’s stand against any further in- 
tensification of labor and at the same time 
reflected upon the tactics used in the 
summer allowances struggles. 

The meeting also made clear the Federa- 
tion’s firm resolution not to be caught in 
political quagmires. The Federation, an 
officer said, was very critical of Sohyo’s 
political leaning and its behind-the-scene 
““‘blackmailing”’ tactics. 

-As for the unification of labor front, 
Chairman Takita declared that there still 
was no common denominator between his 
organization and Sohyo strong enough to 
bring about the unified labor. ‘‘Sohyo’s 
move,’’ said the chairman, ‘‘to establish 
a separate labor organization in Asia out- 
side the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions is very regrettable.’’ 

On the second day, discussion was cen- 
tered around the Federation’s activities, 
past and future. The highlights were the 
clashes between the pros and cons of pro- 
ductivity increase and the shortening of 
work-hours. Chairman Takita said that 
he was for the productivity increase as a 
theory and probably a question in the 
future, but in the present stage of labor 
consciousness in the textile fields, the theory 
had every possibility of courting manage- 
ment’s exploitation to the detriment of 
labor. 

The fact that the Textile Federation is 
still out of the productivity increase move- 
ment even when General Federation of 
Japan Trade Unions and All-Japan Seamen 
Union, the Textile’s sister unions, are on 
the band-wagon, shows that the Federa- 
tion with its young, inexperienced women 
workers, still lacks confidence in its own 
integrity. 

The meeting approved the shortening of 
work-hours in principle, but in view of 
the existence of fields where midnight work 
is unavoidable (chemical textile, etc,), cam- 
paigns for the full enforcement of the 
shorter hours was withheld. 


Bank Employees Unions Disband :— 
The National Federation of Bank Employees 
Unions, one of the most militant unions in 
Japan, held its 22nd regular meeting on 
June 28 and 29 in Tokyo. The main 
purpose of this meeting was for the Fed- 
eration officials to find ways to cope with 
the delicate situation left by the withdrawal 


Labor 


in the last October of the unions in six 
big city banks (Mitsubishi, Dai-Ichi, Sumi- 
tomo, Sanwa, Fuji and Tokai) from the 
Federation. 

The unions in six big banks declared at 
the time that the National Federation was 
too pink for their comfort and that, unless 
the Federation mended its way and ac- 
cepted the six bank unions’ proposal to 
separate city banks from the local ones, 
they would bolt the Federation for once 
and all. 

City bank unions’ contention is that it is 
ridiculous to put city banks and local ones 
into one federation, as, in big cities, banks 
have to compete with each other, while local 
banks enjoy practical monopoly in their 
own prefecture of influence, If a city bank 
goes on a strike, other banks swiftly come 
invading into their field, while in the case 
of local bank, which holds one prefecture 
by the neck, the risk involved is far in- 
significant. Thus unions in local banks are 
liable to get too radical and tough for the 
city banks’ comfort. Another point is 
that in city banks, management is not 
necessarily made of capitalists, while in 
the local banks, man agement is always 
This fact also 
compels the local bank unions to make the 


composed of capitalists. 


fights between the management and the 
labor categorically those between the capi- 
talists and the proletariats. And this 
tactics also irks the city bank unions, 


Thus the six city banks mentioned above 
proposed to disband the old National Fed- 
eration and make two separate federations, 
one for the city banks and other for the 
local banks. When the proposal was re- 
jected by the National Federation, the six 
banks separated themselves from the fed- 
eration together with Kyowa Bank, In- 
dustrial Bank of Japan and Hokkaido Ta- 
kushoku Bank. 

Later, the remaining five city banks 
(Mitsui Bank, Bank of Kobe, Daiwa Bank, 
Kangyo Bank and Bank of Tokyo) fol- 
lowed suit and such influential local banks 
as Saitama Bank and Shizuoka Bank also 
got out of the Federation. This was prac- 
tically the last dagger required to put an 
end to the National Federation of Bank 
Employees Unions. ; 

Thus the 22nd meeting was the last 
attempt of the Federation to cling to the 
yesterday’s glory, but the attempt was 
clearly a failure. On July 26, the Fed- 
eration closed its 10 year history amid 
the cat-calls of unionists. From now on, 
foreign banks such as Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation and Nether- 
lands Trading Society will join the Local 
Bank Federation, while such special banks 
as Bank of Japan, Central Cooperative 
Bank for Agriculture & Forestry and Cen- 
tral Cooperative Bank for Commerce & 
Industry will go hand in hand with the 
City Bank Federation. 


1. LABOR POPULATION* 


(In 10,000) 
omplete Not 
Total Employed eee epee job 
April-May, 1955 (A) ++++++ 6,096 4,223 68 1,805 
April-May, 1956 (B) +++++s 6,239 4,321 66 1,852 
B/A (%) seereceeeeeersenes 102.3 102.2 97.1 102.6 
Source: Prime Minister’s Office, 
* Fourteen & upward. 
2. EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 
(In 1,000) 
Monthly Monthly Successful C/D 
Job-seekers (C) Job-offers (D) Job-seekers 
April-May, 1955 (A) ceseseeses 1,331 363 157 11.8 
April-May, 1956 (B) ssersesees 1,238 459 179 14.5 
B/A (%) Aric. ee APR Ges -sontueond 93.0 126.4 114,0 122.9 


Source: Ministry of Labor. 


Brighter Labor Market :—On the spur of 
continued brisk business activities, the 
labor market has been steadily improving 
since last autumn, Table 1 released re- 
cently by the Labor Ministry shows in 
concrete figure improvement achieved dur- 
ing the April-May period in 1955 and the 
cotesponding period in 1956. 

The Labor Ministry also disclosed that 
the applicants for jobs are declining, while 
the number of employers are showing a 
welcome increase. To be exact, the monthly 


average of those who want to work shows 
7% decrease with 1,240,000 while the 
monthly average of employers has grown 
by 26.4% with 460,000. Theil number of 
successful job seekers has accordingly in- 
creased to 180,000 (14% increase over the 
last year’s figure), with the employment 
rate mounting from 11.8% in 1955 to 
14.5% in 1956. 

Wages and salaries have also made a 
great advance with 8,9% increase seen in 
the April envelope over the same month 
in 1955. 


Trade in June 

Trade volume in June resulted in an 
excess of imports ($280 million) by $70 
million over exports ($211 million), accord- 
ing to the Customs Statistics. Compared 
with June 1955, both exports ana imports 
increased 32% and the amount of import 
excess by $17 million. The total volume 
of trade of the first half of 1956 in the 
Customs Statistics shows $1,160 million of 
exports, $1,499 million of imports and 
$340 million of import excess. 
with the first half of 1955, exports increas- 
ed by $268 million (30%), imports by $278 
million, and imports excess by $10 million. 
The first half of 1956 shows the biggest 
trade volume among the half year trade 
volumes since the end of the Pacific war 
(the biggest volume of exports was $1,119 
million of the second half of 1955, and 
that of imports was $1,412 million of the 
first half of 1954). 


1, MOVEMENT OF TRADE VOLUME 
(Customs Statistics; in $1,000) 


Exports Imports — ee 
Jan-June 1954+- 719,562 1,411,812 692,250 
July-Dec., 1954 909,674 987,592 77,918 
Jan.-June, 1955 892,003 1,221,494 329,491 
July-Dec., 1955 1,118,597 1,249,936 131,33 
Jan.-June, 1956 1,159,836 1,499,489 339,653 
April, 1955 +++» 152,231 216,774 64,543 
May, 1955 ++++ 147,786 215,084 67,298 
June, 1955 +++» 159,595 212,436 52,841 
April, 1956 +--+ 195,255 255,262 60,007 
May, 1956 -+-- 194,961 271,745 76,786 
June, 1956 -+-+ 210,264 280,178 69,912 


Source: Finance Ministry. 


The monthly 
volume increased from $144 million of the 
first quarter of 1955 to $202 million of 
the fourth quarter of the same year. 
Similarly, it has grown in 1956 from the 


average level of export 


first quarter’s $186 million (29% increase 
over the like quarter of 1955) to the second 
quarter’s $200 million (30% increase), 

A comparison between the trade volumes 
by settlement areas shows an increase of 
exports to each area, and markedly to the 
sterling and dollar areas. The increase 
to the dollar area was mainly due to active 
export of ships and other machinery as 
well as textiles. To the Sterling area, it 
owes to brisk export of textiles together 
with foodstuffs, chiefly canned fish. 

A study of export volumes between 
commodity groups shows an increase in 
each commodity group except in the group 
Es- 
pecially machinery (ships in particular), 


of metals and manufactures thereof. 


foods and beverages, non-metal mineral 
products and textiles groups increased 
markedly. The biggest increase was re- 


corded in ships that jumped by 350%, fol- 
lowed by fish (94%), cement (93%), rayon 


Compared ~ 
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cloths (73%), spun rayon cloths (46%), 
silk cloths (40%), toys (38%), garments 
(38%), and cotton cloths (31%). 


2. IMPORTS BY COMMODITY 
(In million dollars) 


Jan.- Jan.- 

June, June, 

1955 1956 
Rice (1,000 mt.) «++++++ 667 556 
Wheat (1,000 mt.) «+++: 971 903 
Sugar (1,000 mt.) +++++ 506 621 


Pulp (1,000 mt.) -+++++++ 43 50 


Wool (million Ib.) ++++++ 111 150 
Cotton (million Ib,) +++ 594 732 
Iron ore (1,000 mt.) +++» 2,168 3,415 
Scrap Iron (1,000 mt.) ++ 413 1,079 
Non-ferrous metal ores 

(1,000 mt.) sresseseee 422 647 
Phosphate rock (1,000 mt.) 781 Tete 
Salt (1,000 mt,) seereee+ 871 1,152 
Coal (1,000 mt.)++++++++ 1,366 1,908 
Petroleum (1,000 kl.)-+++ 5,770 7,276 
Soybeans (1,000 mt.) +--+ 468 409 
Crude rubber (1,000 mt.)-- 43 47 


Source: MITI. 


Rapidly Increasing Imports 

The monthly average level of imports 
of a quarter term has been rapidly grow- 
ing from $220 million of the fourth quarter 
of 1955, to $231 million of the first quarter 
of 1956 and to a postwar high of $269 
million of the second quarter, surpassing 
the former record of $241 million of the 
first half of 1954. Imports which totalled 
$280 million in June marked the highest 
postwar monthly record. The mainstay 
of growing imports have been raw mate- 
of which the 
percentages of like 
period of 1955 for major items are: wool 
17%, cotton 9%, iron ore 98%, scrap iron 
289%, non-metal ore 103%, salt 67%, 
coal 65%, petroleum 36%. On the other 
hand, in the foods and beverages category, 
both rice (24%) and wheat (11%) de- 
creased. Classified by the settlement areas, 
imports from the sterling area, especially 
foodstuffs, textile materials and metal ores 
Imports from the dol- 


rials for manufacturing, 
increase over the 


increased notably. 
lar area failed to increase as much as the 
sterling area, because, despite an increase 
in mineral fuel and metal ores, foodstuffs 
and beverages decreased. 

Balance of Foreign Exchange 

Foreign exchange receipts in June to- 
taled $295 million, and foreign exchange 
payments $253 million, favorably balancing 
at $42 million. Of the total receipts, those 
from exports amounted to $222 million, a 
Of the total 
those for imports reached $205 million, 
ranking next to February, 1954, 

The total foreign exchange receipts in 
the Jan.-June period of 1956 amounted to 
$1,565 million and the total foreign ex- 
change payments to $1,316 million. Thus 
the period’s surplus in balance registered 


postwar high. payments, 


tinue. 


lion, 
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at $249 million. Receipts from exports 
accounted for $1,177 million (34% increase 
over the like period of the previous year), 
and payments for imports $1,100 million, 
favorably balancing at $77 million. Re- 
ceipts from special procurements which 
expected to decrease gradually increased 
over the like period of 1955 by about $30 
million. However, the favorable balance 
remains at $143 million when increasing 
amount of deferred payments for imports 
is subtracted. 


3. JAN.-JUNE TRADE BY COMMODITY 
(In million dollars) 


a 
: 


1956 1955 

Exports 
Foods & beverages «+++ 94.8 63.6 
Textiles-+++- etter eeenee 422.3 324.9 
Metals & manufacture -- 186.2 178.5 
Machinery «+eeesereees 214.6 99.2 
Others ecssevescveceses 259.3 211.4 
Total eccccccccnvcecee 1,177.3 877.8 

Imports 
Foodstuffs++++++e+eee es+ 232.7 259.8 
Textile materials -+---- 291.8 253.2 
Petroleum fats & oils, wax 113.5 109.9 
Metals ecccee ecccccscces 138.6 44,2 
Others «++eeees eecccees 3233.0 238.2 
Total seeeerererereees 1,099.9 905.5 

Source: Bank of Japan. 


Caution Voiced 
The movement of the amount in value of 
letters of credit appears to confirm the pre- 
diction that increase in imports would con- 
The amount in value of import 


letters of credit tended to increase since 


April and amounted in June to $217 mil- 
the highest record 
Export 


since January 


1954. letters of credit, on the 


other hand, reached a peak of $202 million 


in March this year (the postwar record 
high was $214 million of December 1955) 
and tended to go down and decreased to 
$166 million in June. The monthly aver- 
age in April-June period of export letters 
of credit amounted only to $176 million. 
A comparison of this period with the like 
period of the previous year shows 27% 
increase in import letters of credit while 
export letters of credit increased. only 
about 18%. (A comparison of Jan-Mar. 
periods shows 26% increase in import L/C 
and 31% increase in export L/C). 
4, MOVEMENT OF VOLUME OF L/C 


(In million dollars) 


Exports Imports 
January ++ereseees 158 144 
February «+++e+e- 181 214 
March -+eseceeee 202 212 
April-+sseeee vee 183 177 
Maye ceaemeeees 178 191 
Joneses! deka Odes 217 
Source: MITI. 


The foreign exchange budget for the 
first half (Apr.—Sept. 1956) of fiscal 1956 
(Apr., 1956-Mar., 1957) totaled $1,543 
million (inclusive of reserves), surpassing 
the final budget of the like period of the 
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previous year by about $382 million. To 
this, about $40 million was added for the 
" emergency imports of iron and steel, sugar, 
_ pulp, soy beans, etc. This would lead us 
- to expect that imports would reach a 
_ greatly higher level around November and 
_ December when the settlement of imports 


by the budget of the first half reaches its 
peak. : 


In view of the foregoing circumstances, 
a cautious attitude toward the future of 
- Japan’s international balance of payments 

has been advocated by some in the Fin- 

ance Ministry and Bank of Japan circles. 

For example, Mr. Taro Sekine, Chief of 

Economic Research Department, Bank of 

Japan, predicted that the favorable bal- 

ance of international payments of fiscal 

1956 would be far less than $200 million, 
Also 
some in the Finance Ministry estimate the 
balance of the international payments of 
fiscal 1956 favorably at $126 million in ap- 
pearance, but in reality both ends would 
_ barely meet. This estimate is based on 
the following: (1) Receipts: the government 
estimated in the settlement of fiscal 1956, 
exports at $2,200 million, invisible trade 
at $692 million (special procurement at 
$500 million, others at $192 million), total- 
ing at $2,892 million. 
tive exports have raised the estimate of 
exports by $120 million, and active ICA 
purchases have raised the estimate of spe- 
cial procurements by about $40 million. 
Also the rise in freightage raises the es- 
timate of invisible trade by $220 million. 
Consequently the revised estimate of re- 


. the target in the government plan. 


\ 


But continually ac- 


ceipts are: exports at $2,320 million, invi- 
sible trade at $750 million (special procu- 
rement at $540 million, others at $210 
million), totaling at $3070 million. 

(2) Payments: in the original plan, im- 
ports were estimated at $2400 million, 
invisible trade at $379 million, totalling at 
$2779 million. But the rapid increase in 
import demands necessitates the raise of 
the estimate of the fiscal 1956 imports 
by 220 million and the rise in shipping 
rates raises the estimate of invisible trade 
by $710 million. Consequently, the revised 
estimates of payments are: imports at 
$2620 million, invisible trade $450 million, 
totaling at $3070 million. 

The balance is thus estimated at zero, 
while the original estimate was favorable 
at $123 million. the deferred 
payments, which are to be increased from 
the original $250 million to $600 million, 
would make the apparent balance favorable 
at $126 million ($204 million in the original 
plan). There are nevertheless those who 
do not agree with the above pessimistic 
predictions even in the Finance Ministry 
and the Bank of -Japan circles. Conse- 
quently, there is not yet the consensus of 


However, 
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opinion in the government to publish the 
official prediction on the estimate of Japan’s 
international balance of payments for fiscal 
1956. But doubtlessly caution is necessary 
in our outlook of the balance of trade in 
the face of the recent trends in which the 
increase in exports is getting dull and 
imports are quickly increasing. 
Automatic Approval Expanded 

The present system of foreign exchange 
in trade has been in force since its incep- 
tion in 1949, In 1949, Japan under the 
Occupation had little initiative of her own 
and her international balance of payments 
was notoriously adverse. The foreign ex- 
change system therefore was under strict 
control. Meanwhile, Japan’s trade volume 
gradually recovered the prewar level and 
Japanese traders increased their power for 
competition with foreign traders. Japan’s 
trade balance has been greatly improved. 

Under these improved circumstances, 
there has been a growing demand among 
the foreign trade circles for relaxation of 
the present foreign exchange control sys- 
tem. Nippon Boeki Kai (Japan Foreign 
Trade Association) submitted in mid-June 
to the government ‘‘Demands for the Re- 
vision of the Law concerning the Control 
of Foreign Exchange and Foreign Trade.’’ 
In order to meet this demand, the Ministry 
of International Trade & Industry, started 
negotiating with the Bank of Japan and 
the Finance Ministry with the MITI’s 
tentative plan for the simplification of the 
import-export procedure. Consequently, 
the revision of the control system of for- 
eign exchange and foreign trade, which 
has long been on the agenda, is expected 
to materialize soon. 

Before the revision on the control system 
itself, the government for the moment has 
decided to increase the commodities that 
are automatically approved (i.e. if the 
importer submits the necessary application 
for his imports, they are permitted to be 
imported any time and any amount within 
the foreign exchange budget allocation) in 
the present allocation system of imports, 
under which the amount of allocated for- 
eign exchange and the importers of those 
commodities that are outside of the auto- 
matic approval system are specifically 
designated. 

The following commodities are items to 


5. FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


June, 1956 


Receipts+ssrerserrsecsenereveres 295.1 
Exports eee ee eee re rereees 223.2 
Invisible trade ++++++seerereres 71.9 
Special Procurement ++++++++++ 51.8 

Payments crereresesecereseseres 953.2 
Imports eeereeerererererereces 205.6 
Invisible trade e+everereree eres 47.6 

Balance «+eesees ec eceeeenseresce 41.9 
Commodity trade+++++rssseeees 17.6 
Invisible trade ++ ++eeerereseres 24,3 

Deferred payments -++++++rereees 16.9 

Net balance «sererereeseeseseres 24.9 
Source: Bank of Japan. 4 Adverse, 
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be included in the automatic approval sys- 
tem in the new government’s plan which 
was decided in a cabinet meeting in mid- 
June: Heavy oil, light oil, and kerosene by 
the beginning of October (actually these 
items have been automatically approved 
since July 3, 1956); waste cotton and hides 
from the non-dollar areas as from Oct. 1, 
1956; also, phosphate rock, tallow as soon 
as possible. The government also plans 
to put cotton, wool, soybeans and scrap 
iron in the automatic approval system from 
fiscal 1957. 

Trading circles are welcoming this ex- 
pansion of the automatic approval system, 
because trading firms will be less restricted 
in their import business. (Foreign ex- 
change allocations to import major raw 
materials are at present given to manu- 
facturers. Traders are only conducting 
the necessary import business for those 
manufacturers. Consequently very little 
is left for the traders to import materials 
on their own accord.) 

The following considerations, however, 
make the government hesitate to turn all 
the major materials to be imported to the 
automatic approval system. 

(1) If imports from all types of currency 
areas are liberalized into the automatic 
approval system, purchases would be con- 
centrated in the area in which prices are 
cheaper, and that area being the United 
States at present, the dollar reserve would 
tapidly be consumed. Also, imports from 
those countries with which Japan has a 
bilateral agreement would decrease. Asa 
result, Japan’s exports to these countries 
would be likely to suffer. 

(2) If competition becomes free in buy- 
ing commodities whose supplies are inter- 
nationally short at present would certainly 
raise their prices. 

(3) If imports add competition to those 
industries at home that are not yet fully 
rationalized, such imports would deal a 
fatal blow to those industries. 

(4) If imported materials are to be used 
by the domestic minor enterprises or if 
there is an excess of industrial capacity 
for imported materials, uncontroled supply 
of raw materials would cause undue com- 
petition and the market will collapse. As 
a result, those enterprises would suffer 
bankruptcy. 


(In millon dollars) 


(% ay J eerie (Jan-June, 1955) 
(49.7) 1,565.5 1,205.8 
( 44.7) 1,177.3 877.8 
(4:9) 388.1 328.0 
(3.4) 281.6 251.9 
(36.2) 1,316.5 1,065.3 
(24.0) 1,099.9 905.5 
(ee) 216.6 159.8 
13.4) 249.0 140.5 
(—a20.7) 17.4 027.6 
(are 171.5 168.1 
(= ted) 106.0 106.5 
(14.9) 143,0 33.9 
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Steel’s Triumvirate 


Rising Production:—Steel manufac- 
turers are in the boom. According to the 
Japan Iron and Steel Federation, the pro- 
duction of blast furnace pig iron for fiscal 
1956 (April, 1956 to March, 1957) is esti- 
mated to amount to 5,844,000 metric tons, 
the figure, if realized, which would shatter 
all records including the past high of 
5,250,000 tons for fiscal 1955. JISF also 
estimates that the fiscal 1956 output of 
crude steel will also hike to a new peak 
of 11,000,000 tons as compared with 
9,790,000 tons for fiscal 1955. Thus, 1956 
is destined to become one of the busiest 
years for steel in history. Internationally, 
the year of 1955 witnessed a phenomenal 
expansion of iron and steel production in 
leading world countries including Japan. 


1. IRON & STEEL PRODUCTION EXPANSION 
(In 1,000 m.t.) 


Blast steel Ordinary 
Ingots 1 
perpake for rolled stee 
Pig Iron i materials 
items 
Prewar 
Peaks «+ 4,118 7,170 4,870 
(1942) (1943) (1938) 
1951 «+++ 2,886 6,129 4,562 
1952 ++-- 3,271 6,608 4,637 
1953 «+++ 4,316 7,236 5,182 
1954 «-+- 4,416 7,355 5,358 
1955 «++» 5,038 8,991 6,659 
Source: Japan Iron & Steel Federation. 


As shown, all the three items broke the 
prewar highs in 1953 and have since kept 
on establishing new peaks, and the 1955 
marks were higher than the prewar peaks 
by 22.3% for blast furnace pig iron, by 
25.3% for steel ingots and 36.7% for 
ordinary steel materials. As of the end 
of 1955, 22 blast furnaces were in opera- 
tion at the combined annual capacity of 
4,116,000 metric tons, as compared with 
20 furnaces of 3,853,000 tons as at the 
close of 1954. The 1955 production of 
pig iron for steel making increased 18.0% 
over the preceding year while that of steel 
ingots for rolled items was up 24.0% due 
to the increasing use of scrap iron, a 
cardinal reason for the stiffened scrap iron 
market since last year, 


Larger Profits:—With the production 
rising and the market quotations soaring, 
earnings of steel companies have been 
increasing. As an example, the results of 
Yawata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd. for 
the half-year term ending March, 1956 
are compared with those for the 


ended September, 1955 as shown in the 


term 


following table, 


2. YAWATA STEEL’S EARNINGS 
FROM STEEL MATERIALS 
(In yen per m/t) 


Unit ‘Unit ioe 
Market Cost mex 
Price Price ton) 
Steel materials for 
home market +--+ 
*Sept., 1955 ++ 43,365 40,089 3,276 
*March, 1956-+ 47,770 43,752 4,018 
Gain eeeceveces 4,405 3,663 7A2 
Steel materials for 
export eeereroere 
*Sept., 1955 ++ 41,170 39,385 1,785 
*March, 1956-- 45,767 42,642 3,125 
Gainssereseses 4,597 3,357 1,340 
Average errrereres 
*Sept., 1955 +. 42,897 39,939 2,958 
*March, 1956-- 47,386 43,539 3,847 
Gaines eeereres 4,489 3,600 889 
Notes: Cost price is factory price plus sales 
expenses, 
*Six months ended in the months 
shown. 
Source: Yawata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 


The average sales price of steel materials 
marketed during the six months ended 
March, 1956 stood at ¥47,386 per metric 
ton, up ¥4,489 or 10.4% over the preced- 
ing term while the cost price rose to 
£43,539 from ¥39,939, up 9.0%. Thus, 
the per-ton profit hiked 889 or 30.0% 
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from ¥2,958 to ¥3,847. It is also noted 
that the profit increase was greater for 
export items than for domestic items. 
While the Company wanted to export more 
for better earnings, however, its exports 
of steel materials during the six months 
ended March, 1956 dropped 12,751 tons 
to 193,830 tons from the preceding term 
as it was compelled to cater to extremely 
active domestic demands. 


20-Year Plan:—in this connection, the 
Ministry of International Trade and Indus- 
try recently drafted the 20-year iron-steel 
supply-demand expansion program calling 
for the adoption of the following four 
major measures during the period from 
fiscal 1956 to fiscal 1975: 1) Expansion of 
blast furnaces, converters and other prin- 
cipal equipments; 2) Acquisition of more 
iron ores through large-scale development 
operations at overseas mines; 3) Further 
completion of port-harbor facilities; and 4) 
Construction of large-type freighters for 
ore transportation. Under this program, 
the supply of pig iron is estimated to in- 
crease 6-fold by 1975. Similar increases 
will amount to about 2.5-fold for steel 
ingots, to about 2-fold for scrap iron and 
to about 3-fold for iron ores. 


3. 20-YEAR IRON-STEEL SUPPLY-DEMAND PRODUCTION PLAN 


(In metric tons) 


Fiscal 1956 Fiscal 1960 Fiscal 1965 Fiscal 1975 
laa TntempndbdoodarnacodoconsaDons 6,100 8,410 11,920 18,600 
(Blast furnace pig) +++++rereeee 5,820 7,980 11,240 16,890 
Steel ingots ++ereseseseeeeereres 10,420 12,670 16,300 25,190 
(Open hearth ingots) +++++++++- 8,700 8,900 9,350 13,600 
Scrap iron s+ereeeress setter enes 7,650 8,420 9,610 14,500 
(Imports) a 1,760 1,800 1,800 1,800 
Tron OF€ eeerereveeeverveeserere . 11,174 15,180 20,740 31,000 
(Imports) ¢+++ereeeeeresereseces 7,344 10,480 14,580 22,200 
Notes: Including ordinary and special steels. Figures represent supplies and demands 


on assumption that they are balanced. 


Source: Heavy Industry Bureau, MITI. 


“Big 3’’ Firms :—Three firms predomi- 
nate in Japan’s iron-steel industry: Yawata 
Iron & Steel, Fuji Iron & Steel and Nippon 
Kokan (Japan Steel Tube). Yawata was 
one of the two second companies (the 
other being Fuji) created after the war 
in April, 1950 following the dissolution 
of Japan Iron & Steel. At the time of 
its inauguration, it capitalized at 
¥800 million, but the capital has been 
increased to the present ¥9,600 million 
According to 
present indications, Yawata may take a 
step to increase the capital further by 50% 
(inclusive of 20% share dividends) before 
the start of the first half of 1957 (beginning 
in April) to raise funds for financing the 
second equipment rationalization program 
now under way. The second plan, demand- 
ing a huge cost of ¥26,000 million during 
the five years from 1956, is due to depend 


was 


by successive expansions, 


solely on the Company’s own funds such 
as internal reserves. Yawata 
the dividend rate from 10% to 12% for 
the term ended September, 1955. The 
second rationalization plan calls for the 
erection of a 1,200-ton blast furnace, two 
50-ton converters, and a decomposition 
plant at its Yawata Steel Works where 
strip mill facilities and plate production 
facilities will also be rejuvenated. Under 
the program, a continuous casting equip- 
ment will also be constructed at its Hikari 
Iron Works (Yamaguchi Prefecture) for 


increasing the outputs of wire-rods and 
small bars. With business results almost 
certain to continue favorable, the Company 
will be able to retain the 12% dividend 
rate for some time to come. Yawata Iron 
& Steel shares, under the circumstances, 
are a good object of investment for sound 
traders, although no speculative elements 
may be expected. 


increased 


es ee 
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7 .  YAWATA'S BUSINESS RESULTS 


Term ended 


Sales (Million VEN) tr esereseeceeeerereees 
Profits (Million yen) ++ss+resesereseseres 
Profit rate (Q)* eseeesere 
Dividend trate (g)** er ere res ererereeeeees 
Production (1,0000 M/T): 
Pig WOM eleeln’s wiocis ics. v \is\sle Aiwieieje eile eivisiele 
Steel INGOTS <eccvccecesvecevrvesccvcee 
Steel materials e»ccecccccccececsescesse 


RI NALGy DeiCesacialelelsia sleie sis\staleleiaie’e el sieietezalele eles sivis/efa/sie eo cla/svalete e/pialarsieieiee ele teaie 


Yield.- 


SEPP Ho oo ee Heer mesenererererereres 


Term ended. Term ended 


March, ’55 Sept., 755 March, ’56 
37,300 42,177 48,317 
903 1,407 1,718 
38 44 36 
10 12 12 
714 813 845 
1,009 1,157 1,196 
847 939 992 
*¥ 89.00 
(July 11) 
SIA Saihss sai CRMs Gas cee Gains 6.7% 


*Against average paid-up capital: ***Per annum. 


Source: 


Fuji Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. may increase 
the capital (50%) earlier than Yawata. 
Starting as a sister firm of Yawata, Fuji 
was capitalized at 7*¥400,000,000, it has 
now become a ¥8,400 million firm and 
boasts of the second largest production 
(next only to Yawata) at its four plants at 
Hirohata, Kamaishi, Muroran and Kawa- 
saki. Fuji also has commenced the 2nd 
‘rationalization program in 1956. As part 
of this program, construction of a hot strip 
mill has been started at the Muroran Iron 
Works. This operation costing 3£5,000 
million and promising an annual production 
of 500,000 tons of hot coils, is due to be 
completed by the end of 1957. Fuji’s 2nd 
Yationalization program is expected to cost 
-about £30,000 million. The completion 
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of the new Muroran program will almost 
double the current annual hot strip mill 
capacity of 600,000 metric tons (the Com- 
pany’s cold strip mill capacity stands at 
480,000 tons), thus contributing greatly 
towards the production of steel sheets 
particularly at Hirohata. Under the 2nd 
rationalization program, Fuji will build new 
blast furnaces and converters with special 
stress on the further advance to special 
steel materials. As Yawata, Fuji also 
raised the dividend rate two percent to 
12% from the term ended September, 1955. 
As the sales for the current term ended 
September are estimated to reach *¥ 4,500 
million and the profits will well reach 
£1,800 million, the continuance of the 
12% dividend is considered assured. 


FUJI'S BUSINESS RESULTS 


Sales (Million yen) --+++++-- Recta kiehs Sia ecelein\eiciesia 
Profits (Million yen) ++++++esssereeeserevees 
Profit rate (%) srerererererece cece eccosevess 
Dividend rate (%) eeecccececcccces eeevesces 
Production (1,000 M/T): , 

Pig ITON eceeeces oe 


Steel ingots «+ersserere 
Steel materials ecccccscccccccccesevcccccve 
Share Price -+++eeseeseses 


Yield evcseccvevesevevece Ce eereresereves 


Nippon Kokan (Japan Steel Tube), the 
last of the ‘‘Big 3,’’ engages in the pro- 
duction of iron and steel products as well 
as in shipbuilding and civil engineering. 
Established in June, 1912, the Company 
is an affiliate of the defunct Asano in- 
terests. With its capital doubled as of 
July 20, this year, it has now become a 
¥10,000 million concern. Like Yawata 
and Fuji, Nippon Kokan has also under- 
taken the 2nd rationalization plan this 
year at the total cost of 20,000 million. 
The program involves construction of new 
plate mills, tube mills, converters and blast 
furnaces. Upon the completion of the 
program, the shipbuilding department of 
the Company will become completely self- 
supplied in ship plates manufactured at 
its steel miils and the building of 50,000 


eeecererereree 


Term ended Term ended Term ended 


Mar., 755 Sept., *55 Mar., *56 

. 29,806 36,779 40,608 
. 776 1,214 1,629 
37 40 39 

. 10 12 12 = 
(22 888 896 
. 828 940 G43 
. 674 TAT 794 
eccccccscccceccrcccses§ FSS (July 11) 

efeaet oscit os mises ca : 6.8% 


tonners will become’ possible. Japanese 
shipbuilders are at present embarrassed 


, with the scarcity of raw materials and 


the high cost of steel plates. Hence, the 
shipbuilding department of Nippon Kokan 
is highly blessed in this respect. The 
Company continued to give a 15% dividend 
for some time but may be compelled to 
cut it to 13% from the term ended March, 
1957 year due to the July (1956) capital 
expansion. This does not mean any deter- 
ioration of the Company’s business. For 
the term ending September, this year, the 
sales of the Company are estimated to 
total 37,000 million with the expected 
profits of over 1,400 million. The prices 
of the Company’s shares, now slightly 
downward because of the expected dividend 
cut, are still an object of fair investment. 


NIPPON KOKAN’S BUSINESS RESULTS 


Term ended Term ended Term ended 


Mar., 755 Sept., 755 Mar., *56 
Sales (Million yen) +++resereees seer eeeees 24,209 29,099 34,051 
Tron & steel ererererererereees ve eeeeecens 19,748 23,292 29,328 
Shipbuilding ++++++erereres eeeceres eiere aiess 4,424 5,807 5,723 
Profits (shipbuilding) ++++++++++e+ ore eeees eee 886 1,079 15313 
Profit rate (%) eeecee wrereceree eeerereceres oe 35 43 53 
Dividend rate (%) eee cer eeeeeeeres ee erereces 15 15 ifs) 
Production (1,000 M/T) 
Pig iron+++++e.- SonueasuoDUnadoodeMaMTe oh 378 ABT 405 
Steel INGOLS seererererererereressrevereses 504 586 610 
Steel materials eeeceseceeesesercrorereseres 463 472 510 
Large-type ships eee rer ere rer eeerererereses 
launched (1,000 G/T)--++--- so eeeneereeees 19.4 83.4 66.9 
Share prices++resersreveses oe e F83 (July 11) 
RVve line ele aie clare: < etareraiels siete sfsiatele 9.0% 
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Book Review 


What Shall | Read On Japan An Introductory Guide, Second 
Edition, Revised by Hyman Kublin, Brooklyn College. 

Japan Society, Inc., The Savoy-Plaza, Fifth Avenue at 58th 
Street, New York 22, N.Y. 

Pages on Asia A Citizen's Reading Guide by Homan Kublin. 
A_ Publication of the Division of University Extension. 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

What Shall I Read On Japan by Prof. Hyman Kublin, who 
is now staying in Japan, is a catalogue raisonné of a careful selec- 
tion of books on Japan. The author seems to have spared no 
pains to choose the books contained in this introductory guide, 
for it includes even such books as The Broader Way; a Woman's 
Life in the New Japan by Sumie Seo Mishima, Saint Francis 
Xavier (1506-1552) by James Broderick, Far Eastern Gov- 
ernments and Politics: China and Japan by Paul M.A. Linebarger, 
Djang Chu, and Ardath W. Burks, Lafcadio Hearn by Vera 
McWilliams, Nisez Daughter by Monica Sone, and Failure in 
Japan by Robert B. Textor which I failed to find in Japan 
Bibliographic Annual 1956. Books are classified into the fol- 
lowing sections: I. Reference, II. Geography, III. Social Condi- 
tions, IV. Government, V. Economics, VI. Religion, VII. Lan- 
guage, VIII. Literature, IX, Arts, X. Biography, XI. History, 
XII. International Relations, XIII. Postwar Japan. A concise 
explanatory note is given to each book contained. 

Pages on Asia is a shorter guide of similar nature that 
covers books on Asia in general, China, Japan, Korea, Formosa 
Tibet, the Philippines, Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Indonesia, and 
Burma with explanatory notes on three important periodicals, 
Far Eastern Quarterly, Pacific Affairs, and Far Eastern Survey. 

(M.K.) 


Sinkentiku Monthly Magazine of Architecture in Japan Vol. 
31 No. 6 (First English Edition) pp. 80. $1.50 

Published by Sinkentiku-Sya, 1-6 Takaracho, Chuoku, Tokyo. 
June, 1956. 

This is a good magazine, an excellent journal to introduce 
modern Japanese architecture to the world. This is exactly the 
one I always wanted whenever I was asked by my friends 
abroad for a journal of modern Japanese architecture. This 
English edition is edited with good sense to acquaint foreigners 
with what is involved in Japanese architecture. I admire the 
editors’ delicate effort with which they have conceived the excel- 
lent format, substantial contents, precisely vivid photographs of 
the journal in which the refined quality of publicity sections also 
are well-balanced with the contents. The role of this journal has 
a tremendous significance, because it plays an unsurpassed part 
in introducing Japanese culture not only to architects of the world 
but also to many other people in all walks of life. It will afford 
superb opportunities for Japanese architects to demonstrate their 
creations on the strength of both their thorough digestion of 
Western culture and the traditions of good old Japan. 

Nevertheless, the synthesis of Western culture and our in- 
herited traditions of Japan has long failed to manifest itself 
under the clouds of imitations of such precursors in the modern 
architecture of the West as Corbusier, Gropius----For this 
failure the journalism here is partly responsible. While the old 
beautiful traditions of our classic art have often failed to revive 
into happy syntheses with those of the West, novelties from 
abroad have too often preoccupied the journalism of Japan. 

This English edition of Sinkentiku, however, shows a sound 
editorial capacity. The cream of it is its achievement in as- 
sembling the representative works full of originality in today’s 
Japan. This high good standard of editorial skill should be 
maintained. Although some minor shortcomings (such as Japan- 
ese words left untranslated) in the details of the present number 
require much improvement, I deem that it has the best of 
good sense among magazines pulished in Japan for the benefit 
of readers of the world abroad. (M. Machida) 


Price Controls in India since 1947. by Ram Gopal Deas 


‘pp. 200. . Copies may be obtained from the author, 28, 
- Ferozshah Road, New Delhi, 1956. 


This book is based on the author’s doctoral dissertation at 
the Economic Department of Allahabad University. The author 
compiled a wealth of material on the price control system adopted 
by the central government and each local government in India. 
It covers the unusual conditions present after India’s separation 
from Pakistan in 1949. These include the devaluation of rupee 
in 1949, the outbreak of the Korean war in 1950, and the five- 
year economic plan that began in 1952. The author analyzes 
in detail how these price control measures were carried out, 
commenting clearly on their desirable and adverse effects on 
India’s political, economic and social development. 

The author opens with a theoretical description of price con- 
trol principles and the factors which necessitate their use (chap. 
I). In the second chapter he reviews the objectives and tech- 
niques of price control and in the following section, their de- 
velopment in India. 

Price controls were first applied to the Indian economy after 
1942 and during the war by the British Government. This 
step was taken in order to mobilise the available resources of 
India for the allied war effort. The long popular dislike for 
these ineffectual price measures, as voiced by Mahatma Gandhi 
and his followers led the Indian Government to abandon price 
fixing with the gaining of independence after the war in 1947. 
But the unexpected failure of decontrol in that year compelled 
the Government to adopt. price controls once more through 
the perplexing periods mentioned above. These events in the 
evolution of price controls in India are described in the volume 
with accompanying detailed tables of price indices for various 
important commodities in India. 

In later chapters, the author treats the effects of price con- 
trol in relation to the producer, the distributor, and the con- 
In addition, he covers the administration, of price 
controls fiscal and monetary policy, tariff and trade policy, and 


sumer, 


the future of price controls. For analysing these problems, 
A.C. Pigou’s Essays in Economics, Colin Clark’s Industrial 
and Agricultural Development in India, GATT and Randall 
Commission’s reports are described and commented upon with 
keen insight and precise logic. 

Mr. Shri T.T. Krishnamachari, Minister for Commerce & 
Industry concludes his foreword to the book: ‘‘This thesis is 
an effort to bring together all facts concerned with policy mak- 
ing in the administration of price controls and their effects on 
the Indian economy both good and evil. I am sure the future 
planner, the administrator and the student of economics will 
find ample material to develop from the basis provided by this 
thesis.’”’ Those Japanese on the staff of MITI and the Eco- 
nomic Planning Board as well as general students of economics 
will also greatly profit from this book. (N. Fujita) 


Industrial Law. By J.L. Gayler, LL. B., B. Com. London, 
English Universities Press Ltd. (1955) pp. XXVI, 362. 30). 

Offering a clear statement of the general principles, illustrated 
by the use of decided cases, this textbook on English ‘labour 
law’ gives the reader an insight into the more difficult cases 
where the management-labour relation does not function smoothly 
or where the legislature is compelled to lay down minimum 
standards of conduct upon management. 

In the introduction the author gives an interesting exposition 
of the historical development of the relation of employer and 
employee. He studies then the main contributions of common 
Law to the law of employment. In the following parts he 
discusses the legal meaning of trade unions and collective bar- 
gaining, the factories and shops Acts, wage legislation, and 
mobility of labour problems. The last part of the book deals 
with social insurance legislation. 

A table of Statutes running from 1349 to 1954 adds very 
informative value to the text. (J.v.0.) 
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Treasury es 
Accounts Bank of Japan Account (1) a ostal Monthly Report of - 
with the In 100 milli ‘J Savings All Banks (1) Tokyo Stock Prices (3) 
( ion yen) Same 
Veat'@ Moiih Public (2) (In 100 million yen) | _ 
ere — Maks ¢ National _certria ’ Dow Jones Simple Turnovers Interest 
hee ‘ a - cent T.oans = er yen) Deposits | Advances eee Arithmetic | (In thousand Yield 
; oldings yen) |Average(yen)| issues) (%) 
1947 av.eserecrees “e 2,191 323 2,133 535 2,348 1,682 
, 3 8 — _ 60,000 = 
He. eeisikase” | Oe 3,552 519 2.177 805 5,053 3.813 a ad 142,000 pie 
1949 Sk ee 808 3,553 886 1,889 1,220 7,920 6,790 149.95 128.66 255,934 6.77 
a ry Stee seeese! 419 4,220 1,145 1,367 1,547 10,485 9,947 101.87 74.01 512,11¢ 9.53 
A 77 thee eeeee 346 5,063) 2,230 1,260 2,008 15,063 15,178 136.10 93.80 821,258 11.91 
1962 a eieouaddes 24 5,764 2,232 2,862 2,667 22,238 21,280 245.67 124.08] 2,002,637 9.85 
ge EEE 951 6,298 2,987 3,143 3,465 27,076 —-26,712 390.90 156.05]  2,091,53¢ 7.44 
Gees wn ccsiescs| to - 1,900 6,220 2,438 4,835 4,452 30,366 29,119 340.79 110.94] 1,238,495 9.44 
Reiger ceerssccccl ee 2,766 6,738 319 5,536 5,262 37,243) 31,958 374.00 108.17] 2,505,298 7.96 
1955 
January +++seseeee 467 5,614 2,367 4,410 4,457 30,013 28,935 370.74 110.40 213,101 8.47 
February: ++++e+eee 408 5,469 2,620 3,991 4,498 30,246 29,089 374.82 110.50 212,731 8.38 
March+++++++++00e 178 5,307 2,521 4,822 4,452 31,614 29,266 354.69 99.94 117,061 8.79 
April seseeeeeeees| 716 5,505 2,051 4,297 4,446 31,394 29,237 351.39 97.00 99,146} 8.86 
Wa Mewodor ne unee 249 5,222 2,049 4,088 4,502 31,956 29,372 349.83 96.49 104,622 8.49 
June++sseeseeeeees| ae 5,326 2,118 3,741 4,574 32,187 29,594 354.47 102.22 142,147 8.35 
Nlamicesscateccssi) es 361 5,378 1,844 3,844 4,720 32,572| 29,862 355.56 105.29 145,212 8.02 
Asanti creat | cs 205 5,408 1,644 4,133 4,767 33,040 29,992 377.48 111.85 261,722 7.52 
eptember +-....+.| © 70 5,298 1,434 3,932 4,794 34,627 30,301 386,16 113,88 220,764 7.60 
October ++++ses005) 867 5,493 830 4,611 4,876 34,257 30,360 401.47 116.60 314,075 7.15 
November -+-+-++-| @ 165 5,593 642 4,481 4,891 35,294 30,848 401.53 116.46 290,766 7.35 
December -++++++-) @ 11% 6,738 319 5,536) 5,008 37,243) 31,958 409.81 117.41 383,950 6.92 
1956 
Pitkiars cytes ecto s 703 5,828 281 4,832 5,264 36,498 31,602 426.40 121.83 357,261 6.92 
; February++sesesees 202 5,685 209 4,649 5,297 36,837 31,817 429.71 122.58 387,126 6.61 
Marcheeeessescecs 269 5,747 273 5,613 5,263 38,929 32,584 444,29 125.86 490,995 6.53 
Warde ccc cscs sss]. C) 558 5,847 184 5,207 5,280 38,475 32,397 471.86 130.27 712,131 6.45 
Maye-vesevecessees 454 5,614 229 5,083 5,356 39,378 32,902 480.56 132.29 608,890 6.38 
June esssecerees ri 198 5,969 629 4,552 a oe .* 502.21 137.32 715,739 6,33 
Ag. Previous 
ape (%)*° ne . = Mar hes 174.7) © 10.4 @ 1.1 wm 2.3 @m 1.6 m 4.5 co) 3.8 wm 17.5 o 0.8 
Ag. Corr. Mont 
in 1955 (2%) -++> — @ 12,1 @ 70.3) @ 21.7 18.9 & 23,2 @ 12.0 @ 41.7 @ 34.4 co 403.5 @& 24,2 
4 = ey Tokyo Wholesale Tokyo Export & Import i i Average Manshly ~~ 
Prices Indices (1) Retail Price Indices (1) (July, Cost of ett or inom Expenditure Per 
Total Average Prices 1949-June, 1950=100) Living e: Household (5) 
Year & Month aj . == — Tokyo (4) a ay a 
1934-1936 | Indices (1) (Oct All Citi Tok 
1952=100 —100 July, Exports Imports 19 46—100) Tokyo All Cities Gaye o- a3 
Ps 1914=100 : ia ; 
ONT gyen seco es so 0 = 4,815.2 7,811.5 _ _ 236.1 42.7 38.2 4,684 5,469 
1948 ,, coeceseeee _ 12,792.6 22,912.6 — — 472.9 74.0 69.9 8,780 10,606 
SAG Fa wca se sce = 20,876.4 37,283.7 — = 607.9 92.7 92.2 11,885 14,092 
1950 4, eeeeseeeee _ 24,680.7 36,628.7 115.6 107.8 541.1 86.1 85.9 11,980 14,134 
1951 4, eoeeseseee _— 34,253.1 47,411.9 165.5 136.3 637.4 100.0 100.0 14,410 16,138 
1952 4, cereceeees 100.0 34,921.5 46,138.0 134.9 122.1 681.9 104.2 105.0 17,862 19,741 
1953 4, sereereeees 100.4 35,157.3 47,450.1 127.9 110.1 782.1 112.0 111.9 22,113 25,133 
1954 4, cerceeseee 99.7 34,969.0 50,400.9 123.0 105.7 850.2 118.1 119.1 22,678 26,517 
1955 ,, creecereee 97.9 34,301.9 49,296.8 123,5 106.6 874.7 116.4 117.8 23,211 27,579 
1955 
May+-esesesesccess 97.5 34,158.8 49 ,917.3 123.3 106.8 861.9 117.0 118.2 22,200 25,800 
June+sseccceeesees 96.5 33,808.5 49,437.6 122.4 106.1 865.0 116.2 117.6 21,965 26,394 
July +++eeeteeereee 97.0 83,983.7 48,254.0 123.4 107.2 847.7 115.1 117.0 23,490 30,351 
August +++esssees 97.5 34,158.8 48,515.2 124.0 107.4 833.6 116.3 117.8 22,401 25,256 
Gaptembbr p--s++s. 97.7 34,228.9 48,555.1 123.8 105.6 882.9 115.6 117.4 21,905 25,910 
Reh ce hor ececens 98.0 34,334,0 48,382.9 123.3 104.9 829.7 117.5 119.0 23,233 27,641 
Repeenber tenes sos 97.8 34,263.9 48,053.6 125.4 106.2 832.1 115.5 115.9 23,149 28,293 
Fictemher ee ce «sis 97.9 34,299.0 48,190.6 126.1 105.6 832.9 115.2 115.7 34,864 41,257 
1956 
January +++ers+--- 98.6 34,539.6 47,865.6 127.1 106.1 839.1 115.5 116.4 21,886 26,112 
February:++s+e+e+e 99.3 34,789.5 48,140.4 127.5 105.2 835.2 116.8 117.4 21,025 25,035 
RES SCH Ne cieis)sieie.c seca 99.6 34,894.6 48 883.2 128.1 103.7 835.2 118.1 118.5 23,357 29,878 
April seceseeesees 100.2 35,104.8 48,945.0 127.8 103.8 838.3| 118.4 149.1 23,256 28,463 
May «eressesceee 101.3 35,490.2 “ 48,620.1 128.9 104.5 830.5) 116.6 118.1 . 27,507 
(frie eDOpOBOBEOoE 101.4 35,525.2 48,456.7 + . 836.8) 118.7 se we ° 
July seer seeeeseeee ain +e os “e 2 838.3 1 se a ; 
Ag. Previous P 
Month (9%)+++++- @ 0.1 @ 0.1 @ 0.4 o 0.2 @ 0.7 @ 0.2 wm 0.1 o 0.8 o 0.4 @ 3.4 
Ag. Corr. Month 
in 1955 (%) «+> wm 4.6 @ 4.6 o 1.0 ) 4,5) @ 2.2 © 1.1 @) 2,2 @ 0.1 @ 3.5 w 4.1 
Souresatt (Hh Bank of Japan. - Notes: 4 Revised at source. 


(2) Ministry of Postal Services. 
(3) Tokyo Securities Exchange. 
(4) The Oriental Economist. 

(5) Statistics Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office. 
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2. Business Indices 


loy: No. of .P.B. Indices (1934-6100) (1) 
Cc tion Level (1) (iMestonusite @ pa No. of Un- si : : 
mer ee Industry | Wages Indices | Employed | employed f Mining Masnatachurene 
(1934-1936=100) —100 Business | }fanu- 
Year & Month (1934-6=100) | for Mfg. | (In ee ay bs Activity | fac. Pe 
: i 3 f 4 Dur- e 
NESE Nomi- Industries ( , Tadices t bl Fie) 
Total | Urban | tion | nal Real [ (19475100) (3) turing | able | durable 
| 46.2 37.4| 44.9 26.6 
Receemeblsaaiiieines = 55.4 580 32.0 100.0 + ° 
ae Noor ieintooBOooOur = 61.2 — 4,381 48.6 101.0 3,460 24 mgs pe his Pee 
1949 ecccceccssccvscees — 65.0 — 7,516 66.3 102.0 3,606 38 Aaa ate aan Sa 
ea noes Sidadsoandone 79.3 69.8 93.5 9,135 85.4 97.1 3,572 44 le 2 : 
; 622 39 119.4 114.4] 164.3 89.2 
1Gildaasactindatsodoes 82.7 68.9| 103.4] 11,708 92.1 104.5 3, : : jarele ro64 Pee feeoae 
107.7 3,78 4 
TORS RAREOn ESD ORS 96.2 80.2) 120.1) 13,516] 102.3 , 161.2 jo <1S5.dde caceeiane 
PGES! ssa eshc anes acs eal, p11 08.8)|! Gl94,0 |" 191.01) ) 15,9201 ee 10708 pee. ae 5e| : 173:5| 166.9| 218.2] 150.3 
TOGA caw csi cccnre tes'sie aii gmulIAe7 |e tetk00.0)|,  186ch 0) 16,8074) gand08.0 118,2 3,958 es ik te75| 180.7) 2202.0 | “"16Re 
OB Si seis toate nisieie sys(sie ets 120.5| 106.5 141.6 | 16,759 114.5 116.6 4,117 ’ = : 
1955 A °481.8 | * 17457) 4236 Sue) 162s7, 
Meee deaces te ccensls 106.0 94.8) 122.8] 14,902] 100.5 117.4 4,315 66 g 
Fe Bidens calle doa ah gbaoase (taal Orn Mhaie)e 117.0 4/302 68| * 185.5| * 178.7| 4219.1| * 167.0 
a a a 
Gulyiosc+drgecgecs> «cima 121.81 @RIteo | 126dje 19,eveles 1aba7 117.0 4,243 72| * 188.4) 7 181.5 | 1216.2) ~ t128 
fe 8 116.8 4,148 71| * 190.3| * 183.7] 4221.7| * 173.8 
August +seesseeeseees 114.5 95.7| 142.7| 15,599] 108.9 . , rm : ‘ 
Pe 116 4,197 67| * 194.7| “ 187.8| 4226.6] * 177.2 
Ss ber ++ 114.0} 102.4] 131.4] 14,983] 106.4 16.7 A 
eae 118.3| 104.7| 1386] 15,036] 104.7 116.6 4,339 72| * 193.2| * 185.8] *234.5| * 169.5 
pooner ses 1255| 111.0| 147.2| 15,541) 110.7 116.6 4,261 57| 4 197.2| * 189.7] 4240.0] * 172.9 
alla licoseceeees]  -180.2| 167.3| 199.5| 27,784| 185.8 116.6 4,141 57| * 207.1| * 199.1) *247.2| * 184.4 
1956 a a99 a 
ADTCTEM ODS 914; 111.1 116.2 3,885 68| * 189.4 181.6 | “227.4 166.5 
eal bse MU EEON Gg BMG AN RO META rg 116.2 3,883 75| * 198.6| * 191.0| *244.0| 4 173.3 
CEE ede eee stl 104, 4 :.| 153478| 107.4 117.7 4,085 106| * 208.1| * 200.1) *266.3| * 181.6 
oN ee ee vcidel <10Gal >| 15,925) 110.5 121.7 4,242 70| * 219.4| * 211.2| 4274.3| 4 192.1 
ona reapbestalii a 7 Sa ee Le 4 47399 62| 220.6] 212.3| 269.4] 195.5 
. Previous 
Cone eo ereraaate @m 0.6] @ 16) wm 2.6) 2.9] @ 2.9) wm — 3,4 @ 3.7) @ 11.4] w 0.5] wm 0.5) @ 1.8) wm 1.8 
. Corr. Month 
ae 1955 (9) eeeesees] Go 11.8) G& 9,0} co 15,0) @ 4.8] @ 9.1) wm 3.3 @®1.9) @ 6.1 @ 21.3) @ 21.5) 24.4 | wm 20.2 
‘ a ae j iProe : ¥ Foreign Trade I 
Rearing ducers Foreign Trade (6) Volume Indices Foreign Exchange (7) 
eae Stock ; Depart- (In $1,000) (1934-6==100) ($ 1,000) 
(1953=100) tndiges Seller’s | Car- aes (6) 
pu aie Beene DS Ce Stock |loadings = 
Mining 7 3 Store 
; Indices | Indices 
eae. Ee ete (4) (5) ars 
Piled-up| Im- acturing | 
aten Materi- | ported | Total 
als Materi- (4) i Exports | Imports | Balance | Exports | Imports! Received Paid Balance 
Indices als 
(4) | Indices} 1953= | 1950= ma 
(4) 100 100 aad the 
1947-+++s00e — — — = 72.1| 1,188.6, 173,568) 526,130] 4 352,562 ae =| = = = 
Cyr aesnare. = _ = = 82.3| 3,036.1) 258,271] 684,220) 4 425,949 — = = o= a 
1otGne creas = = == = 86.9] 5,499.8]  509,700/ 904,845) 4 395,145) = = = = = 
TOR seosOaDe 60.7 40.5 83.2} 100.0 87.4) 7,690.2) 820,055] 974,339] 4 154,284 78.1 45,0} 1,008,310| 677,207) 331,102 
ebheddce 82.9 68.6 82.1 83.4) 106.2] 11,943.3] 1,354,520] 1,995,039] 4 640,520 87.1 66,8} 2,240,580, 1,909,277] 331,303 
LORD Een oie 88.3 78.9| 100.9 85.5| 103.3| 15,108.9] 1,272,915] 2,028,193] 4 755,278 92.4 73.6| 2,239,127] 1,924,815] 314,312 
1953-.--+e00| 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 96.1]  105.7/ 19,8181) 1,274,843) 2,409,638] 41,134,795] 100.0| 100.0} 2,120,037) 2,313,716] 4193,679 
Toda ceee|? 10056 96.8] 129.4) 109.2} 105.6) 22,198.7/ 1,629,386) 2,899,404] 4 770,168} 133.3] 103,6| 2,309,264) 2,209,296] 99,967 
IGE Renetsecria 94.2 89.5) 120.0; 114.1) 105.9} 23,668.9| 2,010,600) 2,471,430] 4 460,831) 174,1/ _108.9| 2,667,645, 2,173,846 493,798 
1955 
Paria tie eas 90.9 83.6] 119.5] 111.3} 102.5) 22,246.1] 152,231; 216,774| © 64,544 162.4) 113.3] 206,509| 200,153 6,355 
Menarnadane 93,1 89.0, 123.2; 111.9] 102.3) 19,786.6] 147,786] 215,084) * 67,298) 155.0/. 113.7; 195,345, 196,661 “ 1.314 
unencnesies 99.0 95.8, 127.4) 109.9] 105.8) 19,684,9, 159,595, 212,436 S 52,840) 163.7; © 112.9] 226,527| 173,211) 53.316 
alvadee secise 99.3 97.9} 180.0) 114.3) 105.4) 25,837.9] 159,980| 203,770/ ® 43,790/ _ 166.1, 109.6, 223,834] + -178,575| 44,758 
ueust sate 98.2 96.2; 122.9 126.7| 107.9) 19,050.5| 175,985] 206,848/ 4 30,863, 182.8, 114.0 234,989| 187,006, 47,983 
September «- 95.9 91.3) 118.0) 133.2} 110.5] 16,660.5] 176,246) 180,389] © 4,142| 185.1 94.7) 257,685} 175,727) 81,958 
October «ean 93.7 86.9) 116.5) 134.4) 109.7/ 23,237.0/ 188,903; 201,597| “ 12,694) 195.8 104.8, 240,394, 171,734| 68.660 
November -- 96.3 90.8) 115.3) 113.4) 111.6) 26,135.9] 168,303] 223,988] 4 55,685, 174.4 117.4, 236,594| 187,899] 48,694 
December -- 98.0 92.7/ 109.8) 113.4] 109.2} 54,881.1/ 249,180| 233,344 15,835 250.9} 123.0; 268,769! 207,506] «61,263 
1956 
‘pea aoe 97.6 95.3, 111.4) 115.4) 107.8) 19,503.4) 149,781} 218,555] ® 68,774) 153,2| 115.6, 238,341; 208,812) 29,598 
Hebeiaryease|) OP es 6 91.3, 110.7| 114.6) 113.8) 19,444,2; 185,704) 220,380| 4 34,676, 191.1] 115.9] 254,216) 210,348 43,868 
March -+++++/ * 97.8) * 94.4) “ 105.6) 118.8) 101.9) 27,180.0/ 223,874] 253,865] @4 29,492/ 929.4, 183.6,  256,733| 206,487 50,946 
April ++++++) 103.0) 104.2; 106.1) 118.6) 109.7] 26,251.0/ 195,108| 255,044) & 59,936] 201.4) “ 133.5, 275,650| 223,647| 52002 
May++++ess-| 109.5] 111.7; 107.8 Ars Pema ig s+} 194,961) 271,747| “ 76,786, 194.6| 142.4) 245,458) 217,004] 28,454 
Ag. Previous 
Month (%)| @ 6.3) G 7.2) @ 1.6) @ 1.6) @ 1.41 © 3.4 + 7.8 w 3,1 —| © 3.44 wm 6.7 © 11.0 @ 3.0 ~- 
Ag. Corr . 
Month in 
1955 (%) | G 17.6) @ 25.5) © 12.5) @ 3.9) cm 8.7; @& 18,0 @ 31.7 @ 31.9 —| @ 25.5) cb 25.2 @ 25.7 & 10,3 — 
Notes: | A in Foreign Trade means excess in export, while 4in Foreign Exchange ‘means excess in payment. = Revised at SRE weie. > 


Sources: (1) Economic Planning Board (2) Ministry of Labor (3) 


portation (6) Ministry of Finance (7) Bank of Japan. 


Statistics Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office (4) MITI (5) Ministry of Trans- 


ee ee ae ee ee 


~ AUGUST, 1956 


, 
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(June 1950100) 


=> 


‘ Bank of | Monthly Report of i ": 
j Japan All Banks. (1) a ot te rises Tokyo Wholesale Prices (1) | Consumer Prices (3) | Cost of 
Year & Month Note Sl ei 
Issue D imple ‘okyo 
cocaine ow ; 7 Total Producer | Consumer sae 
gy (1) posits | Advances ones eres thcececer sade Pitre Tokyo | All Cities (4) 
1954 
: July vesercecccevecercceese 168.4 308.9 314.2 373.6 165.4 147.9 165.8 128.0 145.9 144.8 174.3 
August sseseeececeeerecss 167.7 312.6 316.7 Bie 161.1 148.5 165.6 129.4 144.2 144.9 173.2 
September ++eessesevereses 165.6 325.4 320.7 386.9 166.0 149.3 165.6 130.6 143.9 144.6 173.0 
October ++osseerereeereres 170.3 321.2 323.3 373.4 157.5 149.0 165.5 130.3 145.8 145.9 172.7 
November --ceccerereeeces 174.2 332.1 326.5 355.9 146.7 150.4 166.5 131.8 142.8 142.9 172.0 
December --ssceesereeeses 199.9 349.6 335.3 369.8 152.4 149.3 164.9 131.3 141.5 142.0 170.9 
1955 
January «seccrcserereseess 180.4 345.6 83302 406.6 165.7 149.8 166.0 131.3 142.8 143.4 173.3 
February+++seseerserercees 175.8 348.3 334.9 411.1 165.9 150.5 168.1 130.7 143.2 143.7 174.9 
March eeeceseseveresecesss 170.5 864.0 337.0 389.0 150.0 151.0 169.2 130.5 142.5 143.0 174.4 
April ssereserecerecereess 176.9 861.4 336.6 385.4 145.6 149.6 168.3 129.0 144.7 143.8 176.0 
May eceseccccccccccevceess 167.8 367.9 338.2 383.7 144.8 148.4 166.3 128.6 143.2 142.8 175.4 
— Juneececevcvescccvecrvers® 171.2 370.6 340.7 388.8 153.4 147.2 164.9 127.6 142.2 142.0 176.0 
July seccevevececcrescveses 172.8 375.0 343.8 390.0 158.0 147.6 166.2 iver 140.9 141.3 172.5 
August scecesesesesccence 173.8 380.4 345.3 414.0 167.9 148.4 167.2 127.6 142.4 142.3 169.6 
September -++-eereseeeeseee 170.3 398.7 348.9 423.5 170.9 148.7 168.1 127.5 141.5 141.8 169.5 
October erecereseussersese 176.5 394.4 349.5 440.3 175.0 149.2 169.0 127.5 143.8 143.7 168.8 
November ee+eceseeccevecs 179.7 406.3 355.1 440.4 174.8 148.9 169.2 126.8 141.4 140.0 169.3 
December «e+esesseeeeseee 216.6 428.8 867.9 449.5 176.2 149.0 169.5 126.7 141.0 139.7 169.5 
1956 
January +++eeseceeeceeeees 187.3 420.2 363.8 467.6 182.8 149.9 173.7 124.6 141.4 140.6 | 170.8 
. February--- see 182.7 424.1 366.3 471.3 184.0 151.1 176.2 124.3 143.0 141.8 170.0 
March -e+scetecceaseeesese 184.7 448.1 375.4 487.3 188.9 151.6 AT Vie: 124.4 144.6 143,1 170.0 
April eeecsecesccescesencs 187.9 443.0 373.0 517.3 195.5 T5255. 179.2 124.2 144.9 143.8 170.6 
May erereseseccccscccsecce 180.5 453.4 378.8 527.0 198.6 1542 181.8 125.1 145.2 142.6 169.0 
June>sseeecevcereresecercs 191.8 oe ae 550.8 206.1 154.3 182.4 124.7 145.3 oe 170.3 
July -esereresecesescscnece oe ee ae oe oe An ae ac ae 170.6 
Export & Import Manufacturing rel 
Foreign Trade (5) Price Indices Industry Wages rsa E.P.B. Indices (7) 
(1) (6) Indices 
Year & Month for Mf ; 
‘Nominal Real 8: | Incl. Gas Minin, Manufacturing 
Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Industries} & Elec- = — 
Waecs \y _ Winaee (6) tricit Mig: Decable (eee 
% urab’e | durable 
1954 
Tiree Of oo Meespoon cee 191.5 327.9 125.6 104.7 167.6 116.9 109.2 198.4 200.9 208.4 218.2 
Feige a cWicns acteatedars’s's © 187.6 268.5 122.3 104.1 206.0 142.9 108.5 197.2 200.0 203.9 219.0 
RM cde s sacs t eee ccses 215.3 251.7 121.1 103.5 222.5 156.5 107.8 192.9 195.2 197.1 214.2 
eta PN es asa skiveeve so. 215.0 229.3 120.1 103.5 183.8 126.7 106.8 188.6 191.4 189.2 215.7 
September e+evesererereecs 203.8 220.2 118.5 103.9 170.0 117.5 105.3 197.1 200.1 190.7 228.8 
October ssecerecesesersess 245.9 226.8 119.3 103.5 170.4 116.7 105.8 202.3 205.0 193.9 236.0 
November eves -ceresessees 213.5 206.1 119.7 104.7 175.5 122.7 105.2 201.9 204.8 193.8 234.8 
December o-esererersreses 238.7 237.4 121.0 106.3 299.5 210.9 104.7 204.9 207.2 196.5 238.4 
1955 
January «rcesecoscveceseree 181.2 239.3 1271 106.8 181.5 126.5 104.0 ~ 188,2 “ 790.0 A T7625) |e 22066 
Februarys+cessecssescesces 222.9 239.2 W2267 106.4 173.6 120.7 103.7 220051 # 203.1 “190.6 |) “ 235.5 
March evececesccssevvssers 252.9 312.8 124.3 105.6 171.8 120.0 140.2 altaya ra 4 Jey A 2S 0i\|) #25256 
April ececssececerercreres 231.2 298.7 125.3 104.9 177.6 123.3 106.2 4215.2 * 21St AEDT | #92009 
Mayeeneovesesesesssereres 224.6 295.1 124.0 105.6 174.2 121.9 105.8 ee bil lay d #121368 “ 209.4 | “ 245.0 
Junesseeesccevecereccrcres 242.6 292.5 12350 104.9 oe 141.6 120.6 ANZ TS A * 218.7 AP ORALO) Ne A2 Olea 
July erccesereccrevererores 243.0 279.6 124.2 106.0 on 170.8 120.6 “ 218.8 S222 Ne, 2 209.1 |) “ 269.6 
August cessesesecereresss 267.8 283.5 124.7 106.2 oe 132.5 120.3 w221.0 “ 224.8 A 2A TAN A 26150 
September «+eeeresseserese 267.8 247.6 124.5 104.5 oe 127.7 120.3 a 226.1 aye) 4219.1 | * 266.9 
October e+cseresessenreess 287.0 276.7 124.0 103.8 | oe 126.5 120.2 a 224.4 & 227.4 & 226.8 | “ 255.3 
November eeerecessseverss 255.7 307.5 126.2 105.0 | oe | 134.2 120.2 « 229.0 a 232.2 a 232)1||-* 260.4 
December -rerereeeserescs 378.6 320.3 126.9 104.5 te | 22502 120.2 a 240.5 a 243.7 2723951 Wear ouitats 
1956 | A 
January s+srersserereeecss 227.6 | 300.0 127.9 104.9 . 136.7 119.8 4 220.0 #122253 A 219.9 250.8 
February<++sssseseeesecere Sw282.2 302.5 128.3 104.1 oe 132.9 119.8 | 4 230.7 ~ 233.8 “236.0 |\"* 26120 
March ++ecesesererecesers® 340.1 347.8 128.9 102.6 oe 130.7 121.3 a 241.7 a 244.9 A) | See 
April seeceeeseserereeeres 296.4 | 85Uc1 | 129.5 102.7 an 134.5 125.4 a 254.8 & 258.5 A 265.3 || * 9289.3 
Mayecereccroversveressees 296.2 Slat ae Ap ve oe | os 256.2 259.8 260.5 294.5 
| 


Note: 
Source: 


(1) Bank of Japan. 


(2) Tokyo Securities Exchange. 


The various statistics above have been recalculated by The Oriental Economist on the basis of June 1950. 
(8) Statistics Bureau of Prime Minister’s office. 


4 Revised at source. 
(4) The Oriental Economist 


survey of 157 items calculated by weighted arithmetic means. The cost of living index base which was based on November, 1947 and 
calculated according to 57 items, has been later revised to July, 1950 with 131 items and further from August, 1953, the items were 


enlarged to 157. 


(5) Ministry of Finance. 


(6) Ministry of Labor. 


(7) Economic Planning Board. 
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5. Accounts of Member Banks of the 


Tokyo Banking Association 
(In million yen) Tokyo Banking Assoc. 


4. Bank of Japan Ten-day Report 


(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 


1956 1956 . 


May 31 | June 10 | June 20 | June 30 May 30 | June 10 | June 20 | June 30 


Note: * Money in trust total. 


*** Loan trust, 


LIABILITIES Deposits 
Bank Notes Issued +++-++++| 561,421] 526,375|  538,986| 596,909 Current Deposits ++++++++++| 320,969/ 320,969] 136,470) 344,256 
Bankers’ Deposits -++++++- 7,991 6,031 10,061 7,528 Ordinary Deposits ++++++++| 200,562), 200,562) 188,514) 206,630 
Government Deposits ++++++ 86,369 56,908 44,862 42,069 Deposits at Notice --+++++-| 121,373) 121,373) 148,738) 130,337 
Other Deposits -+++++: soeve| 28,047 27,245 26,052| 23,803 Time Deposits -+++++++++++/ 402,626, 402,626) 407,028) 417,479 
Inter-Bank Remittance Instalment Savings «+++++*- 19,163 19,163 19,021 18,712 
Deposits +++++ereseeeee 0 =. —= — Deposits for Tax Payment:- Aes fe ates este 
Reserves Against Gov’t Deposits +++++++++++- 2, 2,33 , ? 
Contingencies ++++++++ 26,908 26,908 26,908 26,908 Other Deposits-+++++++-++-| 67,866] 69,866|_ 27,478| 65,468 
Other Liabilities -+--.+-+++ 39,490 35,470 24,330 36,021 Total ecsceecesscccecceees| 1,246,854) 1,246,854 1,042,483) 1,317,305 
Capital Stock ++++++++ sees 100 100 100 100 Advances 
Reserve Funds --++++++s+++ 14,286 14,286 14,286 14,286 Loans on Billgeo+eseeessee| 615,512) 615,512! 602,746) 649,124 
Loans on Deeds ++-++«>+e+| 170,627) 170,627) 171,084) 172,241 
Cota linea sice's cieretsieispele 764,614 693,327 695,587 747,627 Overdrafts ++++sesesesesees 8,582 8,582 7,131 11,719 
Discounted Bills «-+++esse+ 367,999 367,999 353,563) 380,155 
_ ASSETS Total occceccccececeecseee| 1,162,721] 1,162,721| 1,134,524) 1,213,240 
Bullion «++.ses.ee0- eeeeee 447 447 447 447 Advances against Import Bills 
Cash Se eecsencecesccce ss 3,725 3,734 3,893 3,739 Settlement Funds ---+++++++ 39,674 39,674 40,054 42,227 
Discounted Bills ++++++++++ 4,765 8,119 7,454 9,849 Call Loans--+++.+cs+eersss ..| 28,286] 28,286] 31,775| 25,109 
Loans +++++seeessaeeeeneee 18,225 19,712 19,753 53,101 Securities 
Foreign Exchange Loans 8,662 8,598 8,403 8,172 Government Bonds -++----- 34,784 34,784 30,869 27,216 
Advances to Government -- 0 = — — Local Bonds -++++e++e++++s 14,036 14,036, 14,041 14,233 
Government Bonds ----+--. 508,229 434,886 438,413 455,263 Corporate Debentures ---+++| 138,015) 128,015] 138,008) 140,084 
Foreign Exchange Accounts | 176,808} 176,881] 176,991] 177,046 Stock and Other Bonds---+| 37,306] 37,306) 37,720) —_ 39,660 
Inter-Bank Remittance ++++-+ 0 _ — — Total «+seeeeereeecceceens 224,141) 224,147) 220,636) 221,193 
Agencies Accounts ++++++.. 7,592 8,082 7,579 7,678 Cash in Hand 
Other Assete\essiectsiecss o« 36,056 32,863 32,650 32,327 Cadic’ ecacty oe Bae oneal 8,191 8,191 7,434 10,243 © 
Checks, Bills, etc. ++++++++ 224,741| 224,741 53,575| 247,934 @ 
Ck ieee seeees| 764,614] 693,327] 695,587| 747,629 Total « ° ‘| 23932] 232'932| 61,008| 258,177 
eo: ee reas Deposits +++ +++++++++ 4,074 4,074} 1,703] 3,321 
? 
6. Monthly Report of All Banks ; 
(April, 1956: Excluding Bank of Japan) 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
All Banks 
Trust ; 
panda Eleven Big Local Trust ; Leftover Account 
Banka ty | Banks (13) | Banks (65) | Banks (6) ee oe (17) : 
Deposits 5 - 
aia Deposits Cee e meer acer eee rereeces 12,309 557,506 116,112 38,833 719,782 762,989 — 
Sunes Deposits emeeera met nee cca 6,007 479,585 296,759 | 14,214 796,567 792,177 = 
Deposits at Notice ++++++++++++: ene 18,681 175,669 40,138 | 19,840 254,330 285,314 = 
Gime Depasits. =v Pe ane Se eaten 10,161 1,041,462 594,782 28,372 1,674,779 1,649,583 ae 
=f oti Re ted SAC OOOOOAA ONTO AG RACR IDA 3,022 105,030 35,809 6,748 150,611 153,741 — 
Bene Fede oeeeee 2 wire «'e seccesnee —_ 34,874 92,770 159 127,809 126,999 — 
erste Tax: Feet pasted cok 162 5,626 2,371 391 8,552 7,469 *161,692 
( n ov’t Agencies +--+ 1,980 112,533 — _ 114,513 114,201 **136 981 
Gther Depasita 0 53 oe cw Bi des e a 629 = = 629 516 — 
Vatal Wass + scp aeiea tie eck aaa Y 52,346 2,512,917 1,178,752 103,559 3,847,575 3,892,994 Ks 
Borrowed Money:---- sivteleiavete nvaeielalaua waist Abs 1,736 58.067 1,021 34 
Borrowings for Settlement of Import Bills -+ ie i — oe 208 as ae ts 
Dali hlaneyteccteoter as sseans sion baaaian ee ie wk 93,701 3,028 1,134 97,863 80,679 ts 
Cash and Deposits 
Cash in Hand .-...-. platoisle) simile intern reais"? 9,798 412.696 
in Hay vee 71,990 19,9 
Hated ore Domestic Money Organs+++> "873 16,675 27,862 oe ree ei Se 
ee eee e 1g.e71 | azgja7i | soyasa | azaap | 61,888 | gasigea | aa)oa 
#018 sein ere o0 @ ale 5,723 12°323 38,082 1,102 57,231 48,912 22,967 
Securities 
Government Bonds +sssseossseveses steps aie 4,900 51,773 18,177 1,889 76,732 5 
Local Government Bonds s+ ¢sseaseess és 1/246 21/008 16 “ss aa 2,883 1,691 
Foreign Bonds '++sccccccsessceees Seeespee "184 2174 | pees il ae me OT 679 
Cc ORS AE my - _ i 2,362 10 
Sisckes cess eee pee a8, ies 168,122 5,193 396,079 387,376 3,209 
Soe ee Per ac A 
Co i i er aie iy E ; 179 1,837 1.764 
ARO tal sic's\s wie. ein'e MAOH ORIN a airy yarn wir 3,866 ; 16 
ota 23,866 231,172 219,347 10,062 584,450 544,684 7,619 
Advance | 
Discount! Bills®: + «csi eia de «si Brice adder 11,978 747.865 263.799 | 57.218 1.08 
Advances against Real Estate ++++++++s+0- $490 mt Pc, | ee | Z 080,862 1,079,682 23,591 
Advances against Securities +++++> Faen wee re | aes ei 526,000 
Other Secured Advances -se+ssesesececes ick 9 64,204 
Advances against Guarantee ++++++++.e0. aie Bi 4,108,248 314,127 
Unsecured Advances ace Sinjateeresn tate Welle an re é. 7 234,294 
Overdrafts o.ssscveee oe “4 7,627 
Reaper, Sasugineia ots 1 20,674 10,590 285 31,551 : 
Loans for Settlement of Import Bills ....-... 1,023 52,083 "999 1,078 eel me eta 
Mobs sess) 50.5:0 sh0) eaxeye;alasiplareiacecartataeneattert . 
330,248 1,896,428 923,671 88,943 3,239,291 | 3,258,429 257,885 
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~ = ° ° 
iM 7. Bank Clearings 8. Dishonored Bills 
3 (In billion yen) since er alee: (In million yen) 
7 (Tokyo eoairies pies) (Tokyo Clearing House) 
; 7 ie Sage sers i Tokyo Osaka Of which, Transactions with Bank Suspended 
7 & a Tokyo Qual All Clearing Tok 
7 No. of No. Houses : Pane 
2 oe Bills Amount ae : Amount oe : Amount No. of | arount | N-°f| amount | No- of A No, of 
Bills Bills omnt | Billa pe Bille alee oe 
. (1,000) ~ | (1,000) (1,000) 
1955: Oct. ++| 10,731 2,853| 4,285| 1,326| 2,160 656 48| 3,816 37| 2,640 |. 7,351 461} .2,275| 160 
J Nov. ++| 11,016 2,822| 4,392] 1,318 | 2,215 649 49| 3,820 36| 2,290| 7,156 490| 2,052) 147 
Dec --| 15,064 3,643 5,939 1,701 3,035 819 48 3,696 36 2,281 7,009 469 2,156 178 
1956: Jan. ++} 9,120 2,556| 3,641| 1,167 | 1,764 698 34| 2,487 25| 1,932] 4 5,554| 4309] 1,625| 108 
Feb. -+| 10,784 2,776| 4,301} 1,293 | 2,180 648 43| 3,251 31| 2,043| 4 6,267; 4449] 1,889| 189 
Mar, «+ 11,791 3,286 4,738 1,501 2,377 790 48 3,649 34 2,750 | * 6,877 AVASS 2,257 161 
Apr. --| 11,438 3,065| 4,616| 1,416 | 2,322 723 45| 3,256 33| 2,142| 46,464; 4 430| 2,134] 148 
ay +| 12,099 3,040] 4,863} 1,405| 2,454 715 49| 3,567 33| 2,130] 6,600 418| 2,186] 165 
1955: May -«-| 10,547 2,587 4,211 1,196 2,128 599 44 3,582 31 2,03i 7,436 504 2,364 166 
9. Postal Savings & Postal Transfer Savings . 10. Average Yields of Debentures 
(In million yen) (Ministry of Postal Services) (Industrial Bank of Japan) 
. oa Postal Savings pea Financial Debenture 
} eae , Pay- Six Transfer Total Month eas I ee 
Receipts ciate Balance Major Savings Snes ee st Discount Debenture 
Cities BESS 
- % % % Yo 
1955: Nov. -- 36,796 35,295 489,149 162,746 6,772 495,921 1955: Oct. +- 6.331 8.500 7,054 8.667 
Dec. -- 48,467 36,944 500,814 166,629 6,377 507,191 Nov. -:- —_ 8.500 7.054 8.803 
1956: Jan. -- 65,717 40,126 526,404 175,267 5,880 532,284 Dec, -;- 6.342 7.918 6.643 8.297 
Feb. «> 43,709 40,331 529,782 176,420 5,849 535,631 
7 Mar. =: 42,636 46,090 526,334 175,731 6,046 532,380 1956: Jan. +> —_— 7.918 6.643 8.256 
3 Apr. «+ 50,452 48,757 528,029 177,058 D025 533,354 Feb, +: 6.362 7.918 6.643 8.247 
May <-> 53,800 46,191 535,639 180,478 5,789 541,428 Mar, «++ 6.324 7.918 6.643 8.299 
Apr. «+: 6,331 7.411 * 6.224 4 7.701 
1955: May «+ 46,213 40,479 450,358 150,593 5,835 456,193 May -:- _— 7.411 6.224 7.645 
11. Bank of Japan Official Interest Rates 12. Interest Rates for Advances by Member Banks 
(In sen per diem per ¥100)** {In sen per diem per 100) (Tokyo Banking Assoc.) 
Advance “a ; = a 
Against Against Loans on Loans on Discount 
Commer- . Securi- Deeds Bills ctcoaeate Bills 
- é Gov't. a Over- Year & 
Revised on cial ties other = 
Ronda ies draft Month 
Bills * Gov't HighihpaLow 7.) clligh \4e! Low ¢ 402 fight}! thew! ep riichwmad ews 
Bonds 
1932: Aug. 18 a 1,3 1.4 1.6 1955: | 
1933: July 3 1.0 a ipal ne 1.4 Oct. «e+. 3.30 2.60 3.30 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 
1936: Apr. 7 0.9 1.0 vie | 1.8 Nov. +++: 3.30 2.60 3.20 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 
1937: July 15 0.9 0.9 pine! ld Dec, sess 3.30 2.60 3.20 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 
Sept. 21 0.9 0.9 ala bls 1956: 
1946: Apr. 9 0.9 1.0 qo 1.3 Jan. +++- 3.30 2.60 3.20 1.8 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 
Oct. 14 1.0 1.1 aes 1.4 Feb. «+++ 3.30 2.60 3.20 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 
1948: Apr. 25 1.2 132 1.4 y's Mar. +++ 3.20 2.60 3.20 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 
; July 5 1.4 pr 1.6 1.9 Apr. +++. 3.20 2.60 3.20 1,80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 
1949; Apr. 1 6 1.4 V5 1.6 1.9 May «++ 3.20 2.40 3.10 1.89 | 3.00 2.00 3.00 2.00 
June 2 1.4 16 1.6 1.9 | 
1951; Oct. 1 1.6 bie 1.8 2.1 1965: 
1955: Aug. 10) 2.0 2.1 2.2 2.3 May ++++| 3.80 | 2.60 | 3.30 1.80 | 3.00 | 2.00 3.30 | 2.10 
13. Tokyo-Osaka Call-Money and Its Rates 14. Interest Rates of City Bank Deposits 
(Bank of Japan) (In sen per diem per 100) (Bank of Japan) 
me Balance at x ai Balance at Time Deposits: (72) Current — Depo- Oth 
SSS Se ee == a ther 
the End of} the End of E Danouitae, ; 
Year & Month Over- Uncon- ihe Month ied pee Who” teat nforced on Three | Six ae pee Biss. sits at eae 
Night ditional (million ight itiona (million Aon hellMonthsleWear sits ; Call 
(sen) (sen) ces (sen) (sen) Gent sits 
ra ea “ rs gare aia a eel lcci (as = = a= = 
1955: Nov.++++| 1.00 1.60 47,923 1.00 1.60| 16,262 1940: Feb. i SB pa cee Meee ee et 
Dec. «+++! 1.00 Ca (B18) 4 45,376 1.00 | 1.90 20,281 1944: July oe —_— 3.3 _ 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
1956: Jan. -+++ 1,00 *% 1560 | 43,649 1.00 1.50 16,112 1947: June .* 8.3 Bu5 3.6 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Feb. «+++ 1,00 1.40 59,316 1.00 1.50 2o,01L 1948: Jan. oe 3.7 4.0 4.2 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Macseeecle » 11.00 1.65 | 42,682 1.00 1.65 17,283 July si 8.8 “421 4.4 0) “o.5t\e= 0.6 0.6 
Apr. ss+* 1.00 1.30 56,953 | 1.00 1.40 24,046 1949: Aug. -* 3.8 4.4 4.7 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
May +++ 1.00 Cal st) 53,490 Ar oe 24,024 1951; Jan. oo 3.8 4.6 5.0 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
ye wae Pots:.00 1.70 | 44,705 i - 19,992 May =*| °3.8| 5.0]. 5.5 0 |. -0,5usave 0.6 
| | Sept. init 4.0 5.0 6.0 se 0 0.6 0.7 0.7 


Notes: “ includes foreign trade bills. *includes stamp bills, foreign trade bills, etc. from Oct. 14, 1946; and from June 1949 includes financial and 
other preferential debentures. ** HOW TO COMPUTE PER DIEM INTEREST:—In addition to the usial annual rate in percentage, comput- 
ing interest by per diem rates is widely in use in Japan. This rate is expressed in sen (1/100 yen) as interest per day on 100 of principal. 
To find the usual annual rate from the per diem rate multiply the latter by 365. For example, a diem rate of 1.0 sen on a principal 100 
gives an interest of 365 sen or ¥3°65 per year or 3,659 per annum, 4 Revised at source. * Revised, 
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15. Treasury Accounts with the Public 


(In 3£100,000,000) (Ministry of Finance.) 
z rare ~ Fiscal 
Fiscal Fiscal 1955 1956 1955 
Items 1954 |—AGr— | July- | Oct— | 1956 Apr.- | Apr.— 
Total ee eats Dec, Jan.-Mar. Total Apr. May June June 
General Account 
Asien? 536 562| 1,996 || 1,808 
aielelele.e.nieleje\ele.e/e/s(ala)e stelelate\alete\se\e/6/sisia e/a/sl/a 7,711 1,803 1,925 1920 2,078 7,733 3 7 
Aes keene tris gee PORTIA fT citer abe 244 126 258 964 94 124 835 236 
Cee Price Nite. via Ohtth Cau ORIaO 6 «RO TEN 300 105 72 108 93 378 70 65 a a 
Tolaliessssiliaaasesesbesacnnceatess.casvs| OPTAGU, 2/044 ll “62,2009. TO AGE hese <P ne 700 751| 2,495 2, 
rane slaleie ole. eiojalais/sjelsis 8/6 svetsislei0 860 182 150 144 125 601 92 a 18 oe ae en 
Defense Board eescvercccvcsessscssscessesace 647 159 131 218 180 688 154 , 49 “ . oe 
i i piate(e aantatetole el /asstafaie 1,651 365 319 373 259 1,316 180 93 333 3 
Public Works Expenditure - ; ‘ 

i izati 1,493 658 386 529 252 1,825 ey 0 7A8 658 
ee ae ae aie Se ee "689 183 160 229 170 "742 40 139 179 183 
Oe ee ee Re 849 706 987 746| 3,288 456| * 236 959 849 

Totalecscccccccscccccsosccsccsesesesesess 8,714 2,396 1,852 2,480 1,732 8,460 1,296 535 2,601 2,396 
6/4 106] 4 152 
Balance «ececececessscccssncecsccsecseeseses , 435 4 152 389 | 4 319 697 615 || 4 596 Zt 
Special A mts and Others 
SL dae enicl Poorer eo 60 633; 4 582] 4 1,450 331] 4 1,068 384 238 579 633 
Trust Fund Bureau s+secccccccssccccccccacess| © 854) 4 236 6/2) 188 113.) 4 305")4 66| 44 113/44 200] 4 236 
Industrial Investment +++eseeeeeeecceeseeeseee! 4 41 4 sop | PALM 30 | * 22 — 20 28 4 
National Railways and Nippon Telegraph & 

Telephone Public Corporation+++++++e+see+-| * 126 23 29 95 169 126 42 132 150 =e 
Finance Corporation se+ssecesceesesscseeeess| © 638) 4 98 | 4 81/4 245| 4 200|}4 624} 4 50 | 4 50; 4 156]| 4& o8 
Otherssseccesccccccsvccsscscscsscccsscccsees| Oo 1/4 195 125|4 185 313 108||4 147) 4 38] 4 11|| 2 195 

Total eceesccccccccccccccescccceceseceseee! © 1,600 W314) & 462 | 425140 696 | & 1,775 136 265 390 131 
Designated Deposits -+++++esssecsreveceseees 38 = = = Sal <4 | - aa ie 
dguciment Icmss -scrsese +s takoGcroe aston) — SON = ite een. ot 160 129 93 45|o4 42/4 95]) 4 145 
Foreign Exchange «sssctsscscosassececousse|® “7494 gi4bA 513) 0 526.) 4 0348) @ teed || Sods |) Seca) Been ee 
Balance «eseeseceeccccccceeescccscccsesesees| 4 1,900) 4 480 oS. 636.) 252,924 a5174)| = 2,766 | 4 558 | 454 94 || o 480 


16. Tokyo Retail Price Indices : 

(1952 as 100) (Tokyo Chamber of Commerce) t 

- = Foodstuffs = ; | | a 

Year & Total : cal | | Non- | | 3 Building | Fuels & 3 ; 

A Beans & | Dairy Marine | .__| Processed, aia /Clothings eel : Sundries — 

Month verage | Staples Gees se ies dae Piodlaots eras Haven oe | Average Materials| Lights . 

1955 Average +--+ | 105.6 109.7) 186.2 107.9 113.0 108.7 118.6 100.6; 114.0) 83.6) 110.5; 111.4 90.0 — 
1956: March-+++-- 107.6 107.5 151.8 105.0 116.9 105.9 11353 106.7 116.9 82.1 113.5 112.0 92.2 
April +++e+- 108.5 107.5 156.3 107.1 LUT.9 105.7 113.3 109.0 118.4 82.1 114.5 111.4 92.2 
Mayssseseee 104.2 107.5 115.2 108.4 110.4 105.7 113.3 111.3 110.4 83.8 V5.7 Tit 92-2 
June+ssessese 105.8 107.5 A959) 109.3 115.3 105.7 Li9sT 112.3 113.0 84.7 117.4 a20cs 92-2 

1955: June+++++++s 108,6}..» 110.9). < 121.2) 104.9)-5 | 106.5]. 108.2). 2ad.4) 108.3), | dito 83.3) 111.2} 110.4 92.9 - 


17. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 


(1952 as 100) 


4 —_ > ‘. . l i By Uses 
4 Agricul- | Other Metal sdzi|) 7, sy a-- 1) c an —o =a 
Year & Month Total tural Food- | Textiles Fuels .| Machin- | Building | Chemical | Sundries | Pass Capital Con- 
Average | Materials| Products | | ducer’s sumer’s 
Products| stuffs ery | | Goods 

Le Ss SS Se Sas Or z es 24 ial La. a | Goods Goods 
1955 Average s+ereeeeseeees 97.9 119.5 100.3 86.3 100.9 91.8 113.7 82.8 93.5| “951/101. a4 10K 
1956: February «s+essessens 99.3 115.1 96.9 86.4 105.3 101.8) 113.6 86.2 ay 99.9 107.4) 98.4 

Marcheeseseseeeeeeees 99.6 116.3 96.7 86.5 104.8 103.1) 113.8) 86.5 91.5) 100.4 108.5 98.5 
April s++reeee Fe see cee! 100.2 117.8 97.2 88.5 101.1 104.8) 114.6) 86.7) 90.6| 101.5 110.0 98.3 
Maysseecesescsseeeees) 101,3 L170 97.8 91.4 102,5 106.1] 116.3 86.8| 91.3 103.1 1223 $9.0 
__ 1955: May siceiss sie cic ecieiclees 97.5 123.0 i 100.5 85.7 98.8 saa 112.5 82.5 92.9 94,2 100.1 iy 
18. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
(1934-36 =100) (Bank of Japan) 
Z , - i" = ry Meal |... To oe 
Year & Month | Average Staples Ocoee Textiles | Fuel & Building | Chemical Miscella- 

. Z i 5 [ hs Machinery Materials Products neous 
1954 Average ssscsccscececs 34,929.6 34,794.9 32,807.0 37,446.9 31,031.0 32,259.6 43,844.6, 25,980.38; 24,751. 
1955 ,, Bids sera elelaleise 34,293.1 34,729.5 31,967.5 35,551.3 32,356.2 33,240.5 40,424.1 25,208.6 24,600.6 
1955: December ++++++++++++ 34,299.0 33,603.1| 31,242.2 34,943.5 33,569.2| 34,988.1 39,801.6 25,617.38 24,442.7 
1956: January +++eeeseseeeee 34,539.6) 33,457.7 30,955.5 35,190.8 33,727.1 36,074.7 40,086,2 26,135.1 24,363.8 

February ++++sseeeseons 34,789.5 33,457.7 30,891.5 35,602.8 33,761.6 36,871.6 40,406.3 26,257.0 24,179.6 
March++++s+eereeeenes| 34,894.6 33,806.5 30,827.8 35,644.1 33,601.3 37,342.4 40,477.4 26,348.38 24,024.4 
April FROG RCROOODNOODC| 35,104 8 34,242.6 30,987.2) 36,468.2 32,415.0 37,958.1 40,762.0 26,409.3 23,837.6 
Nah are ontere eee cae 35,940.2 34,039.1 31,178.4 37,663.2 32,863.9 38,429.0 41,366.6 26,439,7 24,021.8 
1955: May.-+ee+e-. Sree tal 34,158.8 35,754.1 32,039,2 35,314,4 31,709.6 32,561.4 40,015.0 25,129.9 24,546.0 


Note: “ Means excess of payments. “ Revised at source, 
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_ 19. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 

~ (July, 1914=100) (Bank of Japan) 

Year & Month | Average Food | Fuel & Lighting Clothing Others 

M1955: Average cvecsssreuedeececeesecre 49,305.9 61,191 60,189 32,757 42,009 
1956: January +eeeeeeseesceseeeecesecees 47,865.6 57,775 61,732 32,125 42,098 
7 February s+sscccsscecseseccsesces 48,140.4 58,323 61,282 32,010 42,393 
Thane lay miei sis'saaidwsig'elx esis x ¢.010s te 0 a5 48,883.2 60,005 60,821 31,963 42,622 

April oseeecccccsseccccsesecerees 48,945.0 60,171 60,405 31,595 42,906 
WiauikemeWciiaare ceca esas ap avi nee “ 48,620.1 58,506 4 60,633 32,769 43,299 

June soeeeeeeraceccsesecncecesces 48,456.7 57,911 60,172 32,906 43,570 
1955: June sereseseserenseceeeeseeeeees 49,429.3 pe 6150 59,768 eR es as 42,116 


¢ 


20. Commodity Quotations & Turnovers 


Tokyo Cotton Yarn 


Osaka Cotton Yarn 


(20, single, per Ib.) (20, single, per lb.) 
h ths 
Weer & Month ae es rae Cree Temoves pees cant pair ac ) Par Gwas 
: In 100 = In 100 
High | Low | Prd of | High | Low Sales cere ) High Low | frat | High | Low | End of 3 
1955: November «--- 199.9 190.1 199.9 177.5 165.1 174.1 82) 198.0 190.0 198.0 175.6 163.1 17Scn 526 
¢ December +--+ 194.5 179.6 179.6 177.4 165.0 165.5 74 191.0 185.9 186.7 176.4 161.9 165.5 385 
1956: January +++++e 185.0 176.0 185.0 176.9 162.9 174.0 77 194.0 175.1 194,0 173.7 155.9 173.6 569 
ee etme te meee pe ei 
March-+-e+e+s 198.1 185. 95. 2 A 4 ‘ 4 * i . 
April ececesse 217.0 192.8 217.0 205.2 181.3 205.2 i'9 210.0 192.9 210.0 204.9 182.1 204.9 746 
May--eeeseces 222.6 198.5 206.5 210.0 178.3 181.9 100 219.3 194.9 200.0 208.5 177.0 179.7 719 
June+++e-e+see 212.9 192.6 212.9 190.0 178.9 181.5 59 204.4 189.1 201.9 184.2 Az. iL 179.0 506 
Tokyo Rayon Yarn Fukui Rayon Yarn 
(Viscose 120 D. per Ib.) (Viscose 120 D. per Ib.) 
Current Month Futures (6 Months) Current Month Futures (6 Months) Marnves 
z Year & Month (In yen) 1 (In yen) . Sn (In yen) ee (In yen) ae (in 100 
< 4 “nd 0 - 
High Low pale High | Low | ras os ) High | Low Mouth High | Low | Month | \”2 ) 
1955: November «+++ 219.0 196.5) 219.0 196.0 181.2 194.0 208 196.8 191.0 196.8 192.1 180.7 191,0 125 
December «+++ 229.8 208.9 221.0 207.9 189.0 207.9 355 217.1 196.6 216.4 204.6 186.9 204.6 277 
1900: Mebranyscccee| 2819; 2166 215.6 207.5; 198.8] 1988 g62| gage] 2it-o| 2azs| ot-7| 190.2| 1902] 281 
seeeee 231.9 3 7 = 3.6 5 ' R r 5 . 
Soe eee 246.1 208.9 243.7 213.1)”. 191.5 213.1) 426]| . 240.0 207.0 240.0 207.0 188.3 207.0 390 
April -eseeees 260.1 227-1 260.0 227.0 206.0 227.0 635 255.0 221.4 255.0 220.7 198.0 220.2 635 
May -e-cceccce 266.9 238.1 242.5 240.5 213.5 216.5 690 259.0 233.3 238.0 235.0 208.7 210.0 619 
Junessessecace 283.0 230.0 274.9 292,2 213.0 220.0 445 283.0 225.8) 275.0 231.9 209.9 218.9 646 
Tokyo Spun Rayon Yarn Osaka Spun Rayon Yarn 
(30s bright, per lb.) (30s bright, per Ib.) 
Current Month Futures (6 Months) Current Month Futures (6 months) ir audios 
Year & Month Turnover an aes in yen) Vv 
Gn ¥en) End of (2 ¥en) End of-y( 17,100 Cnet End of | <. End of |(1" 2B) 
High | Low Month High Low Vee mai ) High Low Month High Low Month |" 
55s aciep 138.0 138.0 138.0 _ _ _ —| 757.5 143.3 156.0 137.0] 123.9 133.2 30 
ae _ cohen dusts ca aa = 150.5 145.0} 148.0] 133.0] 125.5) 132.7 19 
1956: January «+++-- 147.9 145.9 147.9 132.5 130.4 132.5 0.2) 156.0 146,1 154.9 135.0 125.1 133.9 22 
February++++++ _ = _ _— _ — — 148.9 135.8 135.8 135.1 127.0 130.0 14 
March++-eesee = — — —_ — — — 138.1 136.0 137.5 134.3 127.9 134.3). 9 
i 160.0 141.5 160.0 153.0 135.2 153.0 17 
April esseeses 
May+eeececese =| — — — —|] = — 159.9 149.1 158.6 135.5 139.9 141.2 13 
Rees ee asl et = = = =} —| 158.4; 151.0] 156,21] 147.9] 189.8) 142.0) 18 
— | Yokohama Raw Silk ~ Kobe Raw Silk 
(20/22 A, per kin) me La Ben (20/22 A, per kin) 
Current Month Futures (6 months) Current Month Futures (6 months), rt Oder 
Year & Month I Turnover In yen (In yen) 
oes) End of | 77. es sabe pokega| Sere on eee) Ende ao, og End of |(77,1°°) 
High Low Month High | Low Month | hyo High | Low Roath ig ow Monk LyO a 
merrghe> ‘November +: « 94, 1,921; 1,921/ 2,040; 1,981) 1,990; 46)/  2,000/ 1,925) 1,936) 2,039; 1,986) 1,991 19 
Be. Sal Ecs(om.aioco| 71920 1,930, 2,009} 1,970| 1,991 48 1,971) _1,926| 1,981| 2,017] _-—«1,980| _—‘1,996 24 
1956: J weseee] 1,969] 1,904! 1,904] 1,980] 1,944| 1,944 34], 1,990| 1,939] 1,939 «1,975, 1,910} 1,910 15 
* February....--| 1924 1'900| _1/900| 1,958] 1/932| «1/944 35 1,926, 1,900; 1,900} 1,953 1,929] ~—1,947| 15 
March-«++----| 1,919] 1,894) 1,896] 1,970] 1,942/ 1,964 31], 1,926] 1,900] 1,900; 1,970/ 1,947, 1,968 13 
April «++++. 2,013 1,911 1,992 2,079 1,968 2,079 61 2,021 1,925 2,013 2,064 1,969 2,060 20 
Mayeesessveee} 2.1544 2'029/ 2'071| «2,120 «2055-2071 66| 2,152; 2,081] 2,031) 2,124, 2,053] 2,075) 24 
Juness+eesese+| 2,108] 2,052] 2,066 5312)" 2/060 2,067; _—-48i|_—«2,102/ 2,040) __—2,079) ea ae 2,072| 13 
Toyohashi Cocoon | Nagoya Woollen Yarn 
(High grade, per 100 momme) f a ™ ae doubles A nace be a 
Current Month Futures (6 months) T | Current Mont | utures mon WAS Turnover 
Year & Month UrnOVer) In yen (In yen) 
(In yen) —_— i et (in 390), ‘ ; eaaci | ag ae nig (in 300) 
High Low | Month | High Low | Month | || High | Low | Month | | ig ox Month 
3955: November ---- “B69, 354| 4 383 327| 374,  +68)/ 1,024) . 931 964| 962 876 957 685 
obo ciate rem eee Bee paceie.* cor owaei 365 384 66 1,025, . 970| 970] 964, + = 887|- » 912} 52 
56: ee ee 388 365 373 369 349 349 55|| 1,004 967, 1,000 924 871 916 499 
Leen ie, sata 376 370 370 357 346 355 50|| 1,030 988| 1,030 929 900 919 568 
M. .. aeeee 398 379 398 364 354 364 53 1,019 054 1,014 929 892 929 432 
April oe eeeee 425 394 413 453 419 453 86 1,045 979 1,045 1,085 923 1,085 858 
Maysseveesess 460 421 460 470 453 463 88|| 1,185, 1,073} —1,182| ~-1,130/ 1,002} —-1,030 993 
Junersseeerees 429 402 402 478 464 465} 80} 1 7209 1,143) 1,186 1,110 1,025 1,046 654 
Note: mai=cotton yarn+:400 Ibs., rayon yarn & spun rayon yarn: +200 Ibs., woollen yarn: -100 Ibs., cocoon: °10 kan (1 kan=8,267 lbs.), rubber+ +250 lbs,, 


hyo=taw silk.--99.2 Ibs. kin=raw silk+-160 momme. 


“ Revised at source, 
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21. Exports and Imports by Value and Indices 
(1934-36=100 for indices) 


a 


FAW 7 a | AUGUST, 1956 


Value (In $1,000) 


Value (In million yen) 


Year & Month 

Exports | Imports Balance Exports Imports Balance 
OAM tale a os aisisteideie innate 1,629,236 2,399,404 © 770,168 586,525 863,785 277,260 
TOR nl eile Cok aloes ee ciaeaeaies 2/010,600 2,471,430 © 460,831 723,816 889,715 9165,899 
MORE PMGrUaIy. scans esinence tees 149,781 218,555 > 68,744 53,921 78,680 924,758 
EP gliaitiitees aes bilan 185,704 220,380 34,676 66,853 79,387 | | 12,483 
March erecesesesecsesceees 223,874 253,365 @ 29,492 80,594 91,212 | —~~_ 910,617 
ariitinicrencatanin «wes 195,108 255,044 © 59,936 70,239 91,816 921,577 
APG osieglunc canapieaceude Ors 194,961 271,747 © 76,786 70,188 97,831 927,643 
Pa Taba visite Hisle vin-wh osiotsre viele 210,264 280,178 © 69,914 75,697 100,867 925,170 
MORES Juneat<o ol nepmaur iaueh bite 159,595 212,436 52,840 57,454 76,477 919,023 

22. Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments by Month 
. (In 1,000 dollars) 
Receipts Payments 
Year & Month ——— ; Balance 
Exports Invisible Total Imports Invisible Total 

1951 Total-+---eeeeeeeeeee 1,297,324 943,257 2,240,580 1,725,110 184,167 1,909,277 331,303 

1952 Total---+-++2+s00s00 1,289,185 949,942 2,239,127 1,718,361 206,454 | 1,924,815 314,312 

1953 Total ---++22sseesee0e 1,156,399 963,638 2,120,037 2,100,998 212,718 2,313,716 © 193,679 

1954 Total-+++---sseeseees 1,532,478 776,786 2,309,264 1,961,680 247,616 2,209,296 99,967 

1955 Total-cccssseserscece 1,954,169 713,475 2,667,645 1,848,224 325,622 2,173,846 493,798 

SO phenols vaiiey 1987174 70°595 268°769 177/042 30°464 207'508 61.263 

ecember eeessesece 7 ’ 

1056! January +2++ssiesess 181,083 57,257 238,341 179,511 29,301 208,812 29,528 
February +++seeeeeees 192,413 61,802 254,216 177,770 32,577 210,348 43,868 
Marches sisters ast 192,327 64,405 256,733 173,529 32,957 206,487 50,246 
IX artibecmpaonetedoane 209,919 65,730 275,650 184,909 38,738 223,647 52,002 
IMERPodSonndooreoane 178,426 67,032 245,458 181,554 35,449 217,004 28,454 

‘1955: Mayseesseeeseereees 141,841 ~ 82504" 195,345 | 163,315 | 33,345 | —_—-196, 661 © 1,814 
23. Exports and Imports by Settlement Area 
(In 1,000 dollars) 
Exports Imports 
Year & Month |—— = Bann re) ~ 
: a pen 

Total Dollar Sterling Ano Total Dollar Sterling | Anieoe 
1954 Totalessssecese 1,629,236 560,922 492,758 575,556 2,399,404 1,411,067 433,185 554,923 

O ? ? 

fos siciotal eee ee cee 2,010,600 816,440 649,081 545,050 2,471,430 1,322,027 599,514 539,773 

1955: November «+++ 168,303 710,924 49,455 47,924 223,988 125,252 55,044 43,651 
December «+++ 249,180 99,681 81,714 67,785 233,344 129,714 63,121) 40,509 

1956: January +++... 149,781 56,344 50,069 43,358 218,555 113,360 67,040 38,153 
February ++++.. 185,704 77,405 65,526 40,472 220,380 113,884 65,954 40,539 
March +++++es | 223,874 86,815 81,691 52,496 253,365 120,554 88,189 44,613 
April) sccneens 195,256 88,001 67,334 39,892 255,262 119,947 95,975 39,328 

1955: April ssssees. 152,231| 59,708 51,033 41,490 216,774 109,125 50,791 56,837 

24, Indices for Industrial Activities 
(1934-86=100) 
Industrial Activities * Manu ee ct ak te x j S 
Year & Month . | Mining-| Minin Printing = is = i ie ee 
Public g moods ; rinting Chemis Rubber |Wood & ; A 
All rani page All stuff | Textiles & re & Wood Loe Metals ee 
ek 24 “ity 1 = aa a ay a __| Binding Leather |Products Ty 
| ) (12 (12) (1) (37) (10) (2) (7)) (18 42) 

1955 average+++eeeesesss| 187.9 255.01  180.7| 117.7; 189.4) 206.7 85.9} 125.1; 318.4] 177.5| 184.7| 174.8 a ae 

1955: September ++++++++| 194.7/ 240.6] 187.8 120.2) 197.2] 209.0 90 | 3 
October «++e+eee+s| 193.2) 267.3 185.81 124.7/ 194.2| 198.0 a. tte fon cone uae ap ae tig 
November +-+++++-| 197.2) 271.0) 189.7 127.1) 198.3 214.2 90.1} 329.1) 319.4, 194.3) 188.91 189.1 Bate eis 

_ December ++.++++/ 207.3] 290.8) 199.2 128.8 208.7| 284.8) 98.0, 127.6, 252.4) 197-1 197.7/ 80.1|  gaeel ouee 

1956: January ++++++s++-/ 189.4 285.6 181.6) 122.2) 189.7) 197.1] 85.2; 118.3; 322.8) 172.7, 185.8, 172.9 27. Se 
February-++.+++e+«| 198.6, 274.5] 197.0 126.8] 199.8} 200.81 90.7/_ t2t.e| 3320; 387.71 190.61 isoal scot cove 
March++..sseeeee+/ 208.1) 292.7 200.1) +«:106.7| ~—«-212.8/ +~—-210.0 ‘ : i i i pel: oetseH 288-8 

08, ; 3 : . : 90.0} 181.9) 357.2} 204.2) 202.81 207.6) 255.6 
aApril svsss+eeee] 219.4) 295.4) 211.2] 125.8 222.8) 213.9| 95.7] 127.9] 390.4) 199.81 208.0| 214:0/ 263.4 ee 
= ayerrererresesse] 220.6) 298.0) 212.3/ 190.0] 228.6 215.6 96.0} 130.7; 402.7| _ 196.4) 203.0] 211.8, 263.71 310.2 
° a - . 3 
Note: Revised at source. In Table 24, figures in parentheses mean items represented. All the figures in Table 24 are revised at source. 
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: 25. Coal Supply & Demand 
‘ (1,000 metric tons) 
ba ee . Month-end Stocks 
Year-& Month Carry- Fy To Industries To Industries| Losses Total 
overs (A) | Output (B) ye _ (Classifi- (Unclassifi- (D) (A+B)- AG At Ae 
) able) able) (C+D) Collieries | Port Market 
; 1955: November .-.-. 3,117 3,866 4,194 4,210 @ 16 9.0 2,797 795 856 1,146 
q December ++++| 2,797 3,903 4,196 4,305 © 109 8.9 2,512 618 875 1,037 
_ 1956: January «++... 2,512 3,732 3,830 3,910 = 81 — 9.0 2,405 661 827 "917 
February ----+- 2,404.9 3,920.7 4,243.0 4,255.5 @ 12.5 4.5 2,087.1 627.8 693.2 766.1 
March tre eeeee 2,087.1 2,948.0 3,916.6 4,164.8 @ 248.2 47.5 1,166.6 350.8 282.4 532.8 
- April seeeee ss: 1,166.0 3,783.1 3,444.4 3,479.5 @ 35,1 12.4 1,517.32 454.6 479.5 583.0 
26. Electric Energy peepee (1,000 KWH) 
2 Supplied by Power Companies ‘(Over 500 kw) i 7 Self-generated — ~ 
4 1955 1956 Industries 1955 | 1956 
November | December | January | February | March October |November;December| January | February 
220,188 231,231 222,025 218,809 216,938 | Mining cecesesececececcceceeees| 54,297 | 49,442| 55,660| 50,246| 51,579 
29,358 29,624 25,542 25,519 27,951 Foodstuffs «s+scesseesecccesccece 1,371 2,473 2,156 2,142 1,470 
144,133 153,881 149,676 148,320 159,406 | Spinning »s+sseccsececececesecees 638 1,019 980 "935 1,117 
182,253 186,584 179,291 181,072 196,368 Paper & Pulp seeeseeesccescseee 68,812 70,620 75,058 69,274 68,878 
643,721 583,860 575,547 473,587 665,974 | Chemicals «++sscceseseceeeeeeses| 209,237 | 223.298 296,613) 184,830| 164,122 
13,096 13,143 12,099 11,888 12,192 | Oil & Coal Products s+++++se+e++| 2,199 2,141 2,243 2,556 2,390 
16,154 16,473 16,249 17,302 18,190 Rubber Goods «esesesscccesseses — — == == ie 
43,826 43,272 43,301 43,040 47,497 | Glass & Ceramics ++++.++e-e++++| 107,436 | 166,296] 90,748) 73,037| 98,350 
434,918 404,394 385,797 373,103 447,271 Primary Metals+++++eseseseeeeeee| 225,283 | 226,043 | 221,232) 201,107 180,923 
7,294 7,336 7,212 8,087 8,381 | Metal Products+++sssseseresseeee — _— — =— = 
29,207 31,241 29,770 31,879 34,340 | Machinery «++esesesssesccesscees 303 179 118 85 7A 
44,792 44,138 42,135 39,406 46,182 | Electric Machinery & Tools««++«+ — _ = = — 
59,371 62,689 60,378 65,906 70,186 | Transportation Machinery & Tools — — — _ — 
8,524 oe 8,767 9,526 9,815 Other Manufacturing «eeesesesese — _ _— _— — 
1,656,647 1,585,719 1,535,764 1,428,635 1,743,753 Manufacturing Total «++++e+++s+s| 696,199 632,069 | 559,148, 533,966 517,324 
256,077 270,658 275,365 261,667 270,008 Public Utilities +++++ssessssseseee 54,508 195 880 217 = 
100,691 101,207 100,740 102,276 98,962 Others «esceesccecercsescsesesene — — — — — 
_2,,233,¢ ,602 _ 2,188,815 | _ 2,133,894] 2,011,887 | 2,829,661 750,687 | 681,706 | 655,688 | 584,429 | 569,068 
27. Supply & Demand of Raw Silk 
(In bales=123 Ibs.) 
Raw Silk Silk Fabrics 
Year & Month U.S. Consumption 
Production Evparts |) emeahic Bip Biockstas.< Stocks at | Production | Export 
Deliveries | Month-end |Consumption Month-end an 
MOH LOGLOHEr «cclecccccccccccssccesces 29,009 9,804 17,496 16,511 5,064 7,519 15,036 2,548 
November -++eceseresesscerovess 27,711 8,951 17,906 17,360 5,446 8,234 15,158 2,180 
Decembenseds em tc cio ebiacmmacacaere 28,059 9,436 18,895 17,064 5,439 8,651 15,012 4,611 
a etry wictentns st och ecco tesseo 8 20,556 4,820 13,409 19,094 5,970 11,170 13,368 2,196 
February «+eeerecesecscecsceecres 24,464 7,421 15,906 18,311 3,965 9,719 *13,296 2,656 
March «eeceseseeseercecreceseses 25,528 5,709 17,593 18,233 4,823 10,003 13,631 2,938 
DE ent ee aR rect eat Bi 22,306 6,408 17,300 16,649 4,757 9,702 14,412 a 
1956: January-April e+eesesecscsceeeeces 92,854 24,358 64,235 — 19,515 —_ 54,707 7,791 
1955: January-April Dips! a\e)eleeis Solace sja,6.08/0°o 78,148 22,584 57,026 = 18,235 — 60,695 6,582 


28. SeePy & Demand of Paper and Fale 


: “Paper, “Western Style ~ | Cardboard & Japanese Style Paper 
e ae Pulp (long oa (in 1,000 pounds) | (in 1,000 pounds) 
ear on —_—- ~ - —— — 
Produc- For | Produc-e lees Self-Con- Produc- Self-Con- 
= ree Paper _ Deliveries ie Stock | tion [Belisesine sumption saa Stock | tion ubelivesics sumption | saat Stock 
1955: Oct. «+++| 164, 151) 88,837) 72 ,003 29, 629 272,932| 259,234 a 381 143, 439) 432,058) 410,991 19,778 201 5709 
Nov. «+++ 167,115 89,634) dig lo 29, "995 268,174 254,154 7,618 149,841 429,645 407,208 18,953 205,194 
Dec.“+«+«| 169,773 90,793; 75,627, 33,348] 268,642| 255,728 7,937| 154,818, 437,036, 415,159, 20,345, 206,726 
1956: Jan, -++-| 161,584 86,435 71,168 37,329| 248,934) 235,584 8,264} 159,903} 404,027] 379,393 19,348) 212,012 
Bebe) tes 793 87,568| 78,225) 36,329] 256,378] 243,458 9,775| 163,048) 424,668] 402,905 21,672| 212,103 
Mar. «+++ 179,059 96,510 86,267 32,611 285,249 272,542 9,573 167,114) 464,266 439,793 19,795 217,712 
Apr. -+.-|  169,437| - 91,664] 76,334) 34,050] 270,353] 261,834) — 8,597] 176,036) 448,280|_—430,931| 19, ,002 216,058 
29. Supply & Demand of Soda and Ammonium Sulphate 
(In metric tons) 
a aa ~~ Ammonium ‘Sulphate ; a | p SION eS Bae i = Caustic Soda eee 
a 8 Month Production | Deliveries | In Stock Production | Deliveries In Stock | Production | Deliveries In Stock 
1955: October «e+sseseresees 175,501 168,144 114, 049 29,368 28,192 4,930 47,842 39,161 9,537 
November «e+eceseeees| 178,376 134,232 152,901 29,235 27,285 5,349 46,024 38,823 9,592 
December++++seseessees 73,329 185,709 136,027 | 29,879 31,072 2,742 47,033 | 41,659 7,766 
1956: Januaryee+ssseseeesees+| 179,355 179,327 129,916 29,781 | 26,877 4,039 47,144 38,622 9,323 
February +++seceeeseess| 160,707 176,680 107,210 29,895 28,772 3,937 44,826 38,837 8,331 
March escceseeeserseee| 189,695 187,128 100,965 31,766 30,486 3,835 49,227 41,911 8,023 
April+ssceersseesreececs 202,515 203,281 93,634 30,744 28,019 5,126 50,683 43,509 7,738 
1955: Aptiler est sone visss te 188, 500 180, 855. 55,185 27,070 . 26, 068 __ 4,118 Ah 41,415 : | 36,112 9,195 
Sources: 25, Natural Resources Agency. 26. Public Utilities Bureau. 27. Central Raw Silk Association. 28. MITT. 29. MITT 


* Revised at source. 
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30. JPA Procurement Contracts (In $1,000) ae 
Contracts (Weekly total) Cumulative total as from June 26, 1950_ 
Total Merchandise Services | Total | Merchandise | Services — 
61 eat = = 
TA. Senio ne wana eae 29,470 21,209 8,2 a ee 
Bes ae 50M vaca totedene 20,335 13,830 6,505 ie = oe 
1953 ’ pc cesccccccscere 27,359 17,523 9,836 —_ = eC 
sone SHB ARB eon 19.761 9,975 9,786 — = = 
CUR ge ance sneeanriéie 14,815 5,566 9,249 - 

707,546 
5: vandellanne gees 9,491 4,192 5,299 1,706,591 999,045 ; 
988: ae aL hoe 10148 6,126 4,021 1,716,612 1,005,144 711,468 
© February «e+sescceesscees 6,913 2,951 3,962 1,723,023 1,007,559 715,464 
NescoW ar Santas casisleni et 8,251 4,788 3,463 1,730,986 1,012,320 ne 
AE ae pene ae 14,494 7,644 6,850 1,745,210 1,019,891 |___—725, 


Source: Economic Planning Board. 


31. JPA Procurement Payments (in $1,000) 


p Monthly 3 Cumulative total as from June 26, 1950 x 
=» Lotalr U.S.’s Burden | Japan’s Burden Total | U.S.’s Burden | Japan’s Burden 
1954 Totals+>-s-e-teesccssees | 453,674 268,679 184,995 = — ral = 
1955 Total -cseseccccsesesesese 355,664 233,875 121,789 os “= 
516,807 
1956: eee eee meee eeene 24,328 17,584 6,744 2,307,548 1,790,741 5 
ene 24,267 16,052 8,215 27331,815 1,806,793 525,022 
Marthe .tsBht-ayel cae 30,407 21,720 8,687 2'362,222 1,828,513 533,709 
GOBE P Merchsecncasniee « cun'sane 34,313 18,475 15,838 2,022,973 1,595,693 _ 427,280 _ 


Source: American Embassy Economic Section. 


wee | House- i st | Outside | - Gift 
No. of F Sundry Provi- Dining | = ifi- 
By Montl Total | Clothing hold Services| Store Others Certi 
Uae Stores : Seeds Utensils| 1078 Room | Sales cates 
| 1955: August ++--|  158/ 14,238 5,132 3,019 1,455 3,243 595 126 490 179 357° 
September «+ 158 | 12,452 5,642 2,441 1,200 2,007 426 138 449 148 103 . 
October ++++ 158 17,3072 8,832 3,038 1,654 2,467 470 193 536 177 141 
November «> 158 19,534 10,694 3,028 1,849 2,491 478 202 612 180 158 
Total covcecccceee December +> 158 41,017 20,914 6,904 3,537 7,437 600 258 1,066 303 415i : 
1956: January «+++s 158 14,577 6,577 2,998 1,467 2,432 461 144 352 146 179 
Bebruary.0 158 | 14,532 6,537 3,048 1,510 2,507 445 143 170 171 176 
Marchitscene 158 | 20,314 9,821 4,412 1,931 3,011 613 194 35 295 298 4 
Seni cae: 160 | 19,620 9,068 4,445 | 2,066 | _ 2,928 612 178 | 18 304 222 
1955: August +++. 50 9,619 3,306 2,116 | 1,025 2,137 382 94 438 122 140 
September -- 59 9,054 4,047 1,806 901 1,384 290 106 414 106 57 
October «+++ 50 12,563 6,317 2,227 1,226 1,708 320 145 492 128 86 
November ++ 50 14,153 7,660 2,199 1,382 1,740 324 154 563 132 102 
Big Six Cities +--+ December ++ 50 29,800 14,934 5,036 2,601 5,433 405 194 981 216 668 
1956: January «+++ 52 9,998 4,400 1,059 1,073 1,645 289 110 322 100 98 
Syn TSoone 52 | 10,383 4,569 2,228 1,154 1,754 291 108 150 128 106 
March.«+«e. 52 14,688 7,149 3,190 1,442 2,105 406 149 8 330 171 
April «+..+. 52| 14,080| 6,436 | 3,217 | 1,555 | 2,088| 398] _—336 | 9 241 128 
a x | 1955: August -«-- 108 4,619 1,825 903 429 1,107 213 33 52 57 218 
September «++ 108 35397 1,595 635 299 624 136 32 35 42 46 
October ++++ 108 4,804 2,515 811 428 759 149 48 44 49 54 
November «+ 108 5,381 3,034 828 467 751 154 48 50 48 57 
Provincial +++++e+- December ++ 108 11,217 5,980 1,868 936 2,003 194 65 84 87 483 
1956: January +++. 106 4,578 2,176 934 394 787 172 3 30 46 81 
February+++-+ 106 4,150 1,968 820 356 753 154 35 } 19 44 ps 
Marchese. 106 5,626 2,673 1,222 489 906 208 46 27 55 127 
NS A Rn ote ; April «esses. f 108 | 5,590 2,632 1,228 on 5i2 N 890 214 | ret 42 : 8 63 94 
Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. : SS. ae 
33. Labor Population Survey (In 1,000) 
; Population 14 years old and GET fas a, 2 Agriculture & Non-Agricultural 
ae Labor Force Forestry Industry 
Total (1 Total of . | ‘ By : ] na = a. haa > 
Year & Month Population] Tota] (2) he Rollin: Agricul- | Non-Agri- | Totally eee Not at | At Piece-| Not at At Piece- 
nae theas ture & cultural Unem- Rosee Work Work Work Work 
eelamins Forestry | Industries! ployed (8) (4) (3) (4) 
~ 19583 Average secesesesess| 86,780 58,310 39,700 17,130 22,120 450 | 18,620 | 260; 6,270/  3800| 3,360 
1954 es oc sopesescce 88,030 59,280 40,150 16,670 22,910 580 19,080 250 5,790 310 3,360 
1955, seseccccesss| 89,110 | 60,920 41,800 17,150 23,970 680 19,010 = 6,360 = 3,790 
1955: December ++s+++e+++| 89,500 61,350 41,410 15,070 25,770 570 19,840 230 7,210 270 3,640 
1956: January -++++eeeeees| 89,600 | 62,050 | 39,530 | 13,560 | 25,290 680 | 22,430 270 7,140 330 4,140 
February+++++sse+005| 89,700 | 62,190 39,580 13,480 | 25,350 750 | 22,580 310 8,280 310 4,270 
March++s+s+sseeeees| 89,800 62,320 41,910 15,430 25,420 1,060 20,310 320 8,340 440 4,270 
April, overs ssc ev ol|eeee9.900 62,420 43,110 17,000 25,410 700 19,210 250 6,260 270 3,400 
May +esesseeeseeseee! 89,900 62,510 44,610 18,960 25,030 620 17,820 210 4,580 260 3,220 
1955: May ++seerrneee 89,100 | _61,110 | 43,810 | __ 19,810 | 23,340 | 660. |__17,190 140, 4,060 310 3,100 


Notes: (1) Since August, 1950, total population is the estimated total population as of the 1st of next month. 

(2) Including persons whose labor force status was unknown. 

(3) Among the persons holding jobs but not at work during the survey week, the following are defined as not at work: self-em- 
ployed workers are not at work provided that their employees or unpaid family workers are engaged in their business during the 
survey week ; employees are not at work provided that either they received or are expected to receive payment. 

(4) Those whose working hours total only 1~34 hours in a week. 

Source: Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime Minister. 
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j 34, Spot Quotations on Tokyo Securities Exchange 


Au- é a 
ae Sa 1968 
aid-up)| Divi- Paid-u ivi- 
" Names of Shares Capital dends | June Juty Names of Shares ( a! ce ds June Tale 
n mil- ear ‘1. jee 
lion yen High| Low 4 ce ak High | Low ae 
Transportation % Sa Bal 5 a Food & Fishery % = ey ¥ 
Tino Kaiun «+eeseseeesseseeee 6,600 _— 81 72 69 || Ajinomoto ceesesercssseeeres 2,296 30 239 222 207 
. . . . . ? 

a fee pee al set 2,400 8| 105 93 89 || Asahi Breweries----+++++-++++| 1,460 20| 202} 190 183 
Rengon Saeco peat fa ee ts asene — 83 74 70 | Dainippon Sugar Mfg. ++++++++ 720 25) 166! 151) 164 
Nitto Shosen «esssesesecesecs poe w os a a eee Su ie ME, ees a a ao oe _ 

U apan Beet Sugar Ze stseee 
ees es: 7,600 — 85 78 75 Japan Distilling ++sesesesesees 1,100 20 101 96 94 
T b R il aveloyare 7,800 = 74 67 64 Kirin Breweryeseessecscereees 1,230 22 240 228 223 
Bebe ai WAY sre reeeeeee ences 800 13 170 150 161 Meiji Confectionery «++++++++: 840 25 170 157 158 
okyo El. Express Railway -- 1,500 15 149 142 146 || Meiji Sugar Mfg, «+eeseeeeecs 500 30 170 150 162 
yim ‘ Morinaga Confectionery +++:+-- 750 20 195 190 183 
Mining & Oil Wippon [Becweries <s-sersses-e), ACD 20| 188| 178| 173 
Dowa Mining -+++++seeseeenee 1,000 25 232 270 222 Nippon Cold Storage cee eseee 1,600 20 129 122 124 
Furukawa Mining ---..-...-.-.. 1,352: 12 140 119 130 Nippon Flour Mills «-+-..+«+- 720 20 136 130 140 
Miarizen Olli. iss ccsecesecwe vss 2,625 20 130 122 121 Nippon Suisan -++e-eesseeres 2,800 15 100 92 95 
Mitsui Mining & Smelting --.. 2,400 18 125 116 118 Nisshin Flour Milling ---+---- 1,000 16 128 125 128 
Mitsubishi Mining------...... 1,800 10. 119 97 118 Nissin Oil Mills -«-cesesoeeee 500 85 159 146 148 
Mitsubishi Metal Mining----.. 2,100 18| 155| 140} 150]| Noda Soy Sauce--+++s+sss.00+ 800 30) 220/ 210 207 
‘Mitsubishi Oil ---+-.-eseeeeees 2,400 20 138 131 126 FT aitoysisinia:shelsiele'e.a'siece cols ieteraTincarels 300 45 285 264 264 
Mitsui Mining--+---+e+seeseeee 1,200 == 124 85 120 Takara Shuzo ++-+ececsceecreee 2,618 20 132 125 AaT 
Nihon Mining-+-+++.++ceseees 4,200 20 95 88 90 Toyo Seito cossececsecccscece 333 30 161 134 157 
Bivippon Oil ..-----.--<-2-5.-| 4,500 20; 112] 105] 105 
Batre ce eG ith oa cieve'e co. 0 ce staiereic se 1,700 20 153 140 145 Chemicals 
Sumitomo Coal Mining ----.- 1,200 — 134 110; 87 

_ Sumitomo Metal Mining ------ 1,950 18 124 107 122 || Dainippon Celluloid «++++.++-- 1,000 15 166 150 157 
Meikoku Oil -scccccsscccccee 2,000 12 105 94 92 Electro'Chemical -++ecesssees 2,040 20 215 188 | 0122 
Toa Nenryo Kogyo eeeceseres 3,159 25 160 148 145 Kansai Paint +++s+e+ecesecece 400 20 133 126 130 
Ube Industries ++e-ecescceees 4,200 20 136 129 137 Kyowa Fermentation Ind. «+--+ 1,399 20 144 134 | 0110 
Mitsubishi Chem. Ind.-++-++++- 2,884 10 161 142 155 

Shipbuilding & Machinery Mitsui Chemical Ind. «+++++-- 1,600 20 143 134 133 
Nippon Chem. & Medicine:+-- 500 20 166 147 150 
Canon Camera «e+s+eseseseee 400 25 190 180 182 Nippon Soda «sscscsccosecece 1,160 15 156 147 153 
Ebara Mfg. o-+++eseeceeceecee 400 20 198 183 186 Nissan Chemical Ind. +esesess 2,000 13 79 75 80 
aegis Sislers ‘siallre/t etblove<c/e.e 1,500 15 118 109 113 eu Chem, Ind. eescessevees 2,120 a ne a a 
urukawa Electric «+++secceree 3.000 12 97 89 94 ANkYO sesccesccccsecesveveree 
Bintrclaiy Side pis se sic0s v-aisicsie.s 10,000 15 124 107/00 99 Shin-etsu Chemical Ind. «+++++ 480 15 136 122 157 
Ishikawajima Heavy Ind.-+---- 1,300 12 134 121 122 Shin Nippon Chisso “Hiryo:--- 1,200 15 167 142 124 
Tsuzu Motor cccccecccccvcoce 2,000 16 122 102 121 Showa Denko -eeccseesesecees 2,200 15 174 161 169 
Japan Precision Ind.--+--+--.. 400 20 191 176 182 Sumitomo Chemical -+-+++++++ 4,000 20 138 125 127 
TOYO SEIKO + os oseccecsccscees 400 15 137 118 124 || Toa Gosei Chemical Ind,-+++++ 1,200 20 193 176 178 
Mitsubishi Elec. Mfg. ----++--- 3,600 15 96 90 93 Toyo Koatsu Ind, -+-+++eseeree 1,800 20 235 217 234 
Mitsubishi Heavy Ind., Reorg:- 5,600 12 129 108 108 || Toyo Soda sesescesssvesevece 1,000 15 118 110 117 
Mitsubishi Japan Heavy Ind. -- 3,000 10 85 74 77 
Mitsubishi Shipbldg. & Eng.-- 2,800 12 141 126 130 . Miscellaneous 
Mitsui Shipbldg. & Eng. ---- 2,240 16 176 167 | 0 106 

’ Nippon Electric +++-+++-++0+++ 1,000 15 149 132 134 Asahi Glass-++eseseseseseceee 3,100 20 213 199 201 

Nippon Kogaku «--+-+--++se+-s 310 15 187 166 173 Fuji Photo Film -ee+eeseeees 2,000 20 175 167 165 
Nissan Motor o+eesesescccsces 2,100 20 135 128 134 Konishiroku Photo Industry -- 1,200 20 132 122 127 

_ Tokyo Shibaura Electric ----++ 6,392 12 91 nT, 86 Nippon Musical Instruments +> 300 25 225 208 218 

_ Toyo Bearing Mfg, -++--e++-- 400 20 185 155 177 Nippon Sheet Glass +++++seee. 1,200 20 185 170 173 

Toyo Seikan +sessssesssoeees (A) 400 20 | 1,800; 1,700 |. 1,660 
Steel & Metal Tokyo Rope cecsseserereseee 440 10 160 148 152 
Yokohama Rubber+++e+eeceseee 903 10 166 150 | 0 143 
Fuji Iron & Steel ---+---+++.- 8,400 12 89 76 89 
Kawasaki Steel --+-+-++++++++| 4,000 as 82 74 80 Paper & Printing 

_ Kobe Steel Works-+++++eese+- 3,600 12 81 71 74 
Nippon Light Metal ------.... 25022 10 174 161 167 Hokuetsu Paper Mills +++++++> 900 10 70 67 7) 

Nippon Kokan Ind. -+++++++++/ 10,000 | 15 89 82 83 || Honshu Paper+se+eesesesesere 2,000 8 80 76 82 
Sumitomo Metal Ind. ---.---- 5,000 | 10 82 72 717 Jujo Paper +eee«sseceseresees 1,120 30 262 255 259 

- Yawata Iron & Steel----+-++--- 9,600 12 92 79 89 Mitsubishi Paper Mills «+--+ 900 15 99 93 97 

| Oji Paper «eeeseresesasecers 1,600 25 244 233 240 

Textiles Toppan Printing: ++++++e+++e++ 300 23 196 181 199 
| Asahi Sip serereerereeee|(B) 3,675 2 890 | 352 387 Lumber & Ceramics 

Chuo Textile «+scccsccesevecss 500. 8 ili 60 65 

Dai Nippon Spinning --+--+-- 5,250 18 118 107 117 || Iwaki Cement «+++e+seeeseeeee 1,000 40 220 209 213 

Daito Woollen Spinning +-+++- 1,500 20 112 102 103 Nihon Cement+++++s+seessesece 2,500 24 167 159 163 

| Fuji Spinning «++++++eereeeeee 2,000 20 154 146 151 Nippon Gaishi -+e+e+erereres 500 25 241 231 180 

| Japan Wool Textile --+++-++-- 2,560 50 152 145 143 || Nippon Toki -+-+++eseseeeeees 350 25| 233 215 227 

Kanegafuchi Spinning ----+-.. 1,780 20 238 208 240 Onoda Cement -++e+eerereeers 5,120 16 102 93 97 
Kokoku Rayon +----- teeeeeee 3,000 12 82 78 81 

| oe Pulp s+ececreeceene 1,200 20 164 150 163 Land, Warehouse & Trade 

 Kurashiki Rayon -++reeseceees 1,500 15|--176| 166 166 

- Kurashiki Spinning -++-++-++-) 2,000 20, S16S!| = malay. 161 Heiwa/ Real Estate+++e++++++++) 1,260 10) 362 309 334 

Mitsubishi Rayon --++-+++++ee0-+ 1,590 | 29 174 168 174 Mitsui Bussan-++++++++s+++++e| 878 20 217 162 209 

Nippon Pulp Ind. --++++++e0e.| 1,600 | 20 138 124 132 Mitsui Real Estates++++++++++e| 200 20 850 815 795 

Nisshin Cotton Spinning ------ 1,040 | 30 313 295 299 Mitsubishi Estate «*+essseseee 2,064 18 243 222 217 

Nitto Spinning +++++++eesseee 1,350 15 112 97 115 Mitsubishi Shoji ++e+ereeeses 2,500 16 168 152 156 

Ohmi Kenshi Spinning--------| 1,000 10| 109 85) 110) Mitsubishi Warehouse -+-+++-> 600 10} 118 94) 106 

“Sanyo Pulp +eesesssessssscess 2,175 20 173 164 164 

| Teikoku Rayon s+++++ersseeee 3,200 20 197 187 193 Dept. Stores & Amusements 

~Toho Rayon estseeersreseres 1,500 20 145 isd 130 

Tohoku Pulp --++essceesrevee 1,560 20 161 150 152 Mitsukoshi «s+ccecesesesseree 1,860 23. 374 35) 357 

PToyo Rayon +se-cssscseecnes 6,000 25 314 988! 0180 || Nikkatsu cecessseceveceseveee 3,287 10 71 60 65 

Toyo Spinning +++-+csecseeeee 4,300 22 220 208 220 || Shochiku Motion Picture- o9205)[ 1,320 Tih 25 229| 222 | 224 
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Imports 
Settlement F Eapors 
Area Countries 1954 1955 Mar. Apr. 1954 | 1955 Mar. Apr. 
_ Total Total — 1956 1956 Total Total 1956 1956 
Total Exports & Imports ++ee+++eeseeeses 586,562 723,816 80,594 70,292 863,785 889,715 91,212 91,894 
Asia Total se.cssscsscecsceacsctcsceccess| | 286,846 303,460 34,975 29,953 265,259 325,421 35,538 32,632 
0 eee OREN a Han Comp aatcabnatons 24,684 14,218 2,744 1,926 2,911 3,434 ae: 222 
£ GUaiia sos nevs/cla ia seeee sake hetemamoctoesens 1,878 20,277 1,257 904 14,677 29,080 2,124 2,251 
$ Rynicyal lelandpeceteiiers's «esac cules cisisisis 15,529 18,288 1,672 2,033 3,645 5,738 663 798 
£ itong Kone) esstaesccnee ecpnaqne vate 27,815 31,702 7,068 6,449 1,426 2,221 431 328 
0 ROPAOGR frase sad tapavaceested Seanenacn 23,784 22,978 1,965 2,081 20,552 29,116 2,096 1,646 
Southeast Asia’ Totalinc «cceansmncesccccice tno ¢4dat am 030070 23,546 20,625 165,301 189,834 21,314 20,311 
0 Hd OL Chinn Coen eieaweceswa acces ccen aa 4,654 13,245 2,133 1,808 5,233 1,982 229 235 
0 Thailand «cccccccccccccccccccccccccsece 23,438 22,691 743 563 24,901 22,841 654 716 
£ Malayan Unions++seeecssececsccsscsecs 3,360 4,852 835 473 20,326 33,416 2,695 3,462 
£ Singaporens socesesnareus caer ccaarert 13,281 21,355 2,095 2,520 2,648 5,892 981 700 
0 Piilippmesms cases seacwsaceeeetc 11,229 18,651 1,489 1,478 24,166 32,023 3,581 3,516 
£ British Borneo ++ +. 179 377 32 li 6,986 7,707 796 976 
0 indonesian ay 43,097 23,297 1,948 1,806 21,682 29,219 2,883 2,844 
£ Burma ecccccccccccccccccccccsescvecses 16,413 13,786 1,841 920 22,713 16,477 3,971 2,216 
£ Indja ccccccccccccccccccccccscscvecces 15,788 30,503 4,049 3,438 18,562 27,823 3,446 4,102 
£ TSG Sk OCU an Sn nea aoeen COM DEEnanG 20,160 15,839 601 532 13,028 16,951 2,336 2,240 
£ Cevlonit ccs onscsclnt te casseciies nese 6,226 7,353 744 645 950 989 94 110 
$ Tran ccccccccccccccscccccccessescccccce 8,446 8,072 664 217 1,122 7,920 540 564 
£ inh G| DoogaDOdOSancoadouNnondeDngadaseg6 6,110 7,756 728 447 217 2,055 508 377 
£ TAR ESRI ANE DO Srna Sea oni matinoc 3,348 3,461 285 237 102 1,159 328 70 
$ Saudi Arabias+sssesecesesseeeeceeeeees 999 2,372 294 225 39,916 35,169 4,667 3,589 
£ tee BOUDCEIOD COD AODIDOUGOOOUAGOUGOS 1,682 2,265 254 230 3,887 5,914 1,420 931 
0 Turkey coccccccccccccccscccsecccccces 2,444 1,272 437 1 2,091 296 8 A} 
£ Jordans ssescccscccccccccseccsccsresece 562 637 65 48 50 356 36 as 
$ Syria scccsccscccccccccccccccesscccecs 1,355 2,502 172 139 222 1,425 177 113 
$ Lebanon «eccsscccccccccccccccccscccces 458 434 161 119 146 37 53 = 
, per Total sevccescreccccncccscccceee eehel: 74,086 8,018 5,109 69,526 62,999 7,920 7,875 
; wei SEE les nce, NE Hie aad a i 4,815 356 315 3,268 1,712 213 214 
; Denmar BSC OB GD RG SOUP Gp GG ORGOD OaOa a 7 2,128 50 69 1,343 685 72 79 
£ United Kingdom -++seesereseseserecees 18,405 21,876 1,600 1,481 13,358 13,650 1,570 1,813 
0 Netherlands +++++++ssessreseeeseeeeees 7,855 9,627 642 475 4,227 4,129 315 304 
$ Belgium & Luxemburg +++++-+eseeeeees 2,896 3,736 382 366 4,955 3,248 280 273 
0 Francescscccccccccccccscccccccsccscoce 43189 4,182 369 384 7,400 5,507 700 649 
£ West Germany oe+ccesececssesvscccssce 6,514 9,058 1,887 743 15,880 16,648 1,853 2,225 
$ East Germany +e+esssccesescsccoecsecs 880 1,145 232 191 1,897 1.858 
$ Switzerland emcees ee ee ee eeseasasesens 1,708 2.259 272 206 3,995 4.573 ee Bee 
2 | © dtslyrecsscrscseistsscacseseceecenctufeblameea| glee hi wasn} Ot geet oe ghtanaan a git a 
3 IN Beg k gTNOOUODID JOONMOHGONUOUGDAAR OOD "420 549 : es a & ia 559 1,076 
0 Finland Ce cececorveceessccensssevescne 551 1,419 36 27 815 474 112 “Z 
$ AUStEIA casceccccccceveccvsecacsrceses 282 818 119 98 324 320 19 56 
North America Total «ssesssssesssereress 125,456 191,536 20,955 18,172 396,858 
$ Canada s+rcereserccecscccsseccosseress 7,576 16,254 2099 ae oe pee 33,583 34,938 
$ U.S.A. sresssssssseseceseseseseeeeees| 99,655] 161,722| 17,718| 15/387 || 304,899 278/021| oe’wog | oa’ eae 
$ Mexico cesessscsanessv<schectetascseae (1O0es 2,656 233 151 83,219 30,230 3.214 ree 
? 
$ Eta «hc cscs cwssabece as eNee vie cic cise 1,092 1,747 i01 98 8 
$ Panama «eresesesesesesesesesesesesece 55d 2'166 Ra 91 ae ee 188 750 
$ Colombia sececcsccccccescvcccvcccsece 3,415 2,556 293 141 200 257 - 4 
$ Ecuador eeececccscscccsssccccccccssese 477 549 25 15 2,122 74 13 ia 
South America Total oscsccccscscccccccce 56,924 53,533 6,276 4 
$ erias letasjeitialareraterne\einvaisiiclevelaiesre a acelelete ets 1,670 1,796 241 ee ate co 4,086 2,970 
0 Brazil ooscccscccccccsccccecesccccecces 28,155 12,032 1,671 : Z 435 341 
‘ , 032 : 1,109 26,580 21,340 1,447 745 
0 AT Beating Uawes vs ae eenaces Meee eRe r ee 17,592 28,485 2,659 1,801 21,800 8,006 ‘ : 
$ GHilowen re eicmscicacianes acide sates 447 1,401 512 "781 "363 078 ae 786 
iG 
Africas ota liseaisresvreigmssisla aisle setivace thers iaie 49,857 74,009 7.679 c 
0 Se Th «don Pree epee ter reer: 2,312 5,124 ‘355 > "300 0708s | 10°bas BiBte 3,628 
£ Nigeria & Gold Coast «s+sesssesessavee 15,305 22.034 1.984 2.039 411 ieee 1,100 1,717 
$ Liltetia “NON os sSeb tate. coe neat eeete 9,055 19,060 2}997 6.932 57 4 5 23 
$ Belgian Congo Beem meee een reese eeesene! 4,249 1296 "104 | , 98 95 9 17 180 
£ British East Africa++s+sssscessseeceece| pa se 303 one 45 al 824 
£ Union of South Africa ssecsesecccececs - ae oe 652 467 
ica 10,885 10,382 1,063 | 841 3,807 6,295 600 995 
A serie wih uiccante i eee ay. 14,794 27,181 1,657 1,165 49,769 73,569 7,464 
ustralia Cececesace 10,155 19.842 1,097 811 42.160 ? 9,847 
£ Naw Zealinds«iguttetecs oneete shane 941 2/333 184 9 : 63,974 5,706 9,056 
8 Hawaii secacesecccecasncenentactscces 2,092 2,478 201 161 tee wae 748 130 
£ New’ Galedomiaesssecvasecmuece tenants 105 030 1 1 638 365 4 32 
0 French OGéania  ssaccletessacecaceatane 74 74 3 1,217 2,483 300 321 
$ ehh ige aid ton rnincbnodBnoncoonocnnet.. 405 210 1,425 1,513 125 158 
: 53 52 727 712 95 27 
Source: Finance Minis a al Ah re ee: = — 
Note: 


0 denotes open account area; $, dollar area; £, sterling area. 
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1955 | 1956 
Articles i | 
Unit Aggregate | March Aggregate | Aggregate up to April 
Volume Value | Volume Value | Volume Value 
Food POPES Oe eee eee eee eeeseeessnesesese ———— 
Sisly & GhalGah wenn cs ladlheeedee ets mt re ar ioe = 16,125 = 20,345 
Canned) Bottled Blah svstecssecnanscaces ye php ae poeas 10,415 66,232 13,169 
Perea Ss! -* < airiaipleig ics avacwiaiptaloeiets a onan eieiaiie ae peas ier ee net 1,824 30,075 9,243 
Fresh & Frozen Fruit++-ssesesesccesesece Ae y oa 267 = 351 
Suse lip Produicia-<¢qesvs.scseecsoled) SS ak re a6 35,539 3,805 43,269 4,080 
Beverage & Tobacco «escsescseccccvecessee py : te sided ee lege 200 
PLSMpiu.e aie.e:e.c'urclqhie/biele e/is's ajeipecejaidarvejeceleda is =n : rae 7,034 581 
ee iO a ee ee 31,954 3,510 5,762 489 “= 322 
aa cotte sig Mees tiga SN ess ae « ae Sag ye es oe — 226 
ces = _ 95 
Raw: Materials «0% cccccccccuvismececscuncciee = 
PeRmb Eris visiiswsie vcs cc chiens once ccc ie eee e 7,598 a 10,416 
Ree i eee. ccs. cela acg0e The eager oe a higeks 2,234 162,023 3,169 
ere eee Sere deve cect balew t art a0 tet 14,180 4,188 20,585 5,695 
Fertilizers & Mineral Products+--+-..++..+ = ae Nee et Seid Bi08s aa 
Animal & Vegetable Materials----.+---++. te iz nee = a = 48 
’ _ 847 _— 1,074 
Coal & Petroleum «-++-+-seeseseceeseeeese - = 2.546 1.302 1.489 
, — ? — ; 
Animal & Vegetable Oils -----++-++.+-ees00. — = 
mimnle Oils a cbiteaiicer ss acre ccs Ore mt. = See ed #088 as 4,367 
P " ? = 3,574 = 3,889 
Cod-liver ee eae se 6,729 2,155 1,470 437 1,829 643 
egetable Oil -eeceeccceccceccccresesecs a3 8,036 916 2,485 286 2,485 286 
Chemicals, Drugs: +++++-sseseeesecesscccere — = 
Peerteainintcala eh tcke tec kean eerie ke = ee Si pres = 12,954 
Chemical Fertilizers ----- Ae 75 Set a on oe ruled 
mpecierise’sisis\e-risie m.t. 762,875 15,010 245,842 5,113 327,141 6,866 
Manufactured Products by Material -------. _— = 
eee scene = e sty = re = 142,794 
Meeence erie rsa ualjan, sect caine iiss sist oles m.t 9,281 3.345 3.086 ; 45 2 Ave 
ae ’ j 1,216 4,245 
Wood & Cork Products «++e+esseecesene = re 15,763 ee sae tena sks 
ier & Related Products--+-+++esseeeess m.t. 82,096 6,627 17,550 1,714 26,138 2456 
extiles «se ccesssrececrccsscesscsescesesce —_— — 210,588 = 59.680 2 : 
=z 77,766 
yrcotien Yarn sccccccescccscsescsecess| 1,000 Ibs, 7,877 6,263 x 1,943 1,481 2,572 ts 
Pye epee Ease eres 3 ae 8,756 9,543 3,263 12/113 47304 
ALI Nalsisiei='siaie'sieis =n \uiniciaie/sioele oie (ee Ae 18,04 3,231 12,672 2,146 17,405 
Spun Rayon Yarn -+++e+seeeeeeeeeeees a 39,224 5,897 3,964 589 57293 Sarre 
Shes Fabrics +++++e+e+ereeesereeerees 1,000 sq. yds. 1,138,829 82,757 362,988 26,821 451,989 33.330 
ilk Fabrics seneeesccccencccccsccecees a 30,022 5,622 47,202 3,363 64,297 ORE 
Woollen Fabrics aiclal eis (ots 4 aii cls 's's/e\eic'e's sin’ O 17,751 10,003 4,814 2/635 6,286 SiGe 
Artificial Fibre Fabrics «+++++++essesees ” 895,631. 55,686 239,705 15,935 332,113 22.123 
Non-Metallic Minerals «++-+esceesssessevce = — 30,625 — 8.104 a 
coeent Pe ae m.t 1,206,244 8,098 357,355 27296 527,913 < 
lass Product » «sess cccccacccnncccccecs = — 4,634 — 1,182 a 
Chinaware «ccecescscccccccresescescevese = — 15,106 ad 3,801 —_ ps 
Precious Metals & Gems «++-++-sseeesessecs == — 7,846 — 2.258 — x 
tle RD PO Lie aan cor os nae emma kg 18,223 3,633 6,491 1194 8,438 ee 
Base Metals & Products++++++++e+rseseeeeees = — 117,096 = 24,803 iw 33586 
Tron & Steel evesesceccesesscesssscsscees m.t 1,988,521 93,418 361,630 20,731 490,533 38068 
Steel Bars & Shapes -++++e+receseeesecs ” 356,875 11,401 93,829 3,448 128,420 4202 
Steel Plates (ungalvanized) -+-+-+++++++- ” 344,719 16,801 59,261 3,732 76,874 4,848 
Coppersesseescscssccererccsccnccsevese ” 41,184 13,257 2,425 1,018 3,076 1,287 
Bee OTEMABI eat 219208 82° “1 0 2,213 2,261 638 830 815 1,084 
Aluminium -c-cccscccccccccccsccccscees my 24,883 5,033 2,689 685 4,043 1.025 
Metal Products-++esssssecsscescccveasees — — 21,845 act 5.260 i ea aes 
’ ? 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment --:- = oe 88,835 = 32,849 — 47,082 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) «++++- = = 34,848 = 8,591 = 11,837 
Metal Processing Machines «+++++++++++ — — 1,134 — 286 “= "350 
Textile Machines & Parts+++++++++eeees = — 9,562 = 2,819 — 3,638 
Sewing Machines & Parts «<.<s.s.«<+s- — a 13,938 = 3,276 2 4.616 
Electric Machines -+-++eesssetscecscesces ae = 11,123 = 3,095 = ies 
Gen. Motors, Trans. & Alternators «+++ unit = 2,188 = 270 a 304 
Blectrie. Bulbs o's cscs ccmcesiesiccicisicee| 2,000. pes, 194,791 1,601 48,082 339 66,402 AT76 
Transportation Equipment --+++++++e+eeess = —— 42,864 — 21,164 — 30,754 
Railway Rolling Stock -+++-++e+eseseee = = 7,814 =a 2,449 -- 3,394 
Automobiles -esercesseccccsescscsceece _ —_ 3,736 — 1,337 =< 2.395 
% ? 
Bicycles & Parts ccccccsccccnscccsseves m.t. — 3,056 = 723 aa 1,085 
Ships ccececesscccecccecevcnescserees unit 348 28,147 251 16,647 280 23,867 
Miscellaneous +++eseseccsescccercccsscsece — _— 90,295 — 21,925 — 30,881 
Reaches akc i nan tscen vant séivens me 234,471 1,680 70,199 | 475 96,160 657 
UPR MN Cclot tc ransnkvtarieaiaessans m.t. 47,352 15,294 11,712 3,731 16,225 5,251 
| | i 
CPAP eis e167 feacsss<peoapsacsncens = 3 299 | = 1 = 49 
ater pOrt GOOdA osceesecncsepsctsscesscens = a 2,551 | = 223 ae 1,001 
“Total Exports sersssseeessseceeesestseesss i | ee es me es 271,661 
Note: Figures of group total include others than represented. Figures for value are rounded under one thousand. 


Source: Customs Division, Tax Bureau, Ministry of Finance. 
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Articles Unit _ Aggregate March (Aggregate up to) April (Aggregate up to) 
Volume Value Volume | Value Volume _ | Value 
FOO: tasers. cieisieigis cies wiesoreieiere 6: a/tie exorerevoreie seers e e =< = 220,038 — 48,542 2 — 65,192 
Cereals (rice, wheat & barley, etc.) ++++++ m.t. — 158,437 948,841 30,336 1,302,465 42,066 
Fruit & Vegetables -++++seeeeseeseveseens = 149,625 7,191 20,544 1,036 28,779 1,478 
Sugar ereccecccesccccrcescvccererevereres 3 1,243,131 43,692 355,324 14,307 514,440 17,881 
Go fheeias's « + oes icisisa cles eleisiewre'e's srelewle eralerers 1000. Ibs. 9,058 2,044 2,401 721 4,107 _ 873 
Beverage & Tokacco sesesesesereseseeenons — _ 4,955 — 1,990 — 2,044 
Se Ry Sree te ae ale GA Seas 1. am 274 = "40 oe 82 
Raw Materials +++++++sseeeseeeceneecncence _— _ 441,281 — 124,610 —_ 175,357 
se = Peto sise acre vis elayacelole’a si eiaveletals m.t oe ane ease mae pre ate 
. Ow c(i ry cl 5 is 
Biiex Gall Gears cme tes ainsccrcccu ete’ ae 8,000 2,008 189,635 5: 662 190,050 785 
Oil Seeds ---esseceeeeveeceereereesseece 3 1,135,105 52,928 349,661 14,675 394,476 - 17,050 
DPeanais feasts ccse os sp emyciieias ese 4 14,554 1,238 290 27 = a 
Copra eecssececececcceponeecsecccccecs 50,736 3,829 9,303 697 15,211 1,137 
[Soe pean Soop saree és 808,177 35,368 275,286 10,691 298,499 11,628 
RRUb HEE! s/c ine clelsiawiclsisic'e.e «ele sleisie/a/sinle clejalsisie a 109,057 26,905 27,727 7,398 38,358 9,974 
Crude Rubber -+++sssessesessvseccenes 5 87,669 23,852 21,071 6,268 29,273 8.413 
Pe Gree at Save eae 56 7,160 1,522 1,637 391 2,358 543 
SuPhaile Jel aiagawodordencuesopbuN00 oF is 5,199 1,374 2,256 674 3,183 923 
Lumber & Cork --cccccccccesepevesceces, c.m. _ 22,909 — 5,907 _— 8,064 
Tipit nat ee een asap walbeobaeome Ge é 2,051,859 22,243 540,980 5,699 728,911 7,785 
Cork Bi Cea Bea sia 6,568 616 1,717 200 2,686 267 
‘ulp crap Paper «++eeeereseeescerene —— es 6,849 es 1,978 = 2,500 
mena : aetce ele veeeeeeecesees| 1,000 Ibs, 1,498,630 210,799 447,163 58,141 639,144 84,684 
: i incl, COCOONS) ererseececessesees 1,000 Ibs. 1,904 407 363 69 425 8i 
Wool eercccccssecccecccvcesesscsseses 214,191 63,376 71,356 18,404 104,113 27,243 
SCHON, COUOREAEIHISEGIGotiG 0 VOGEHSOO Ie aS 972,061 130,318 319,228 37,183 461,195 54,068 
Cotton Linter -++esesesecccccsecceee oo e 30,754 7173 12,951 287 16,265 355 
Waste Cotton pORODER AOD. cc doodoudoane 3 87,211 6,920 15,271 1,072 19,581 1,355 
Hard & Bast Fibres -++++e+eeeeeeeseee - 117,856 7,823 52,738 2,110 68,922 2,744 
sai Oe A een Se Pane oes s oes aa 20,078 605 27,494 861 
lax se tee eee eee eee eceeseneew eens a : 0 726 49 1,086 93 
ace is RR Re Shee es ele 2 : oan 7,753 283 97570 349 
EMP. sececenessccsccccevens ws ; 9324 17,200 868 22,375 tig 
Fertilizers & Non-metallic Minerals --+--- m.t _— 6,975 7,506 
ae 3 2 = = 10,539 
Fertilizers «sscccrscccccccccccccceccece 2.369.295 23.959 350.796 34 ¥ 
” 44 521,746 
BA esintis bi ca SO MIRRORS Hep AAD MEE AE a 2,025,019 7.775 529,798 2.567 754.892 sae 
AO eG gs ee a era % 20,400 1,436 7,385 518 9,647 685 
AQNESILS sere seeerseecesesesssesecece ap 53,486 923 20,185 336 25,475 
aE ee 49 eee ae mt 7,784,569 66,867 | 2,162,072 24,588 3,135,926 217,057 
ae a5 Bee cee cc creer cwcreceversese 4 5,459,458 29,354 1,464,688 9534 2'117.109 Seen 
No teak BG wee eee sere were re wene nD 1,286,959 22,951 402,544 8,948 605,157 13,760 
eR Aes e een mia 282,169 4,093 390, 886 5,897 
Ricminvam pein. 2-2 ae , 2 85,888 700 124,074 1021 
REIS. <4 Smee 2 1 anemia 2 307,080 2,435 83,789 479 111,754 616 
Animal Mal Sine. 1 eee. ae a ie a ey ae 43,476 68,339 1,070 
Vegetable Materials-+++esssseceresecseses ~~ 5 948 + a 973 
? = 991 = 1,257, 
Coal & Petroleum ee — 1)4,040 
De ge Se cece pe ested en a : = 34,707 = 44,561 
Coal 2 teeter cease . m.t 2,861,923 20,237 997,586 8,056 1,197,619 9 61 
Anthracite’ +++» 0006 ecicisiciecicieies scene 267.398 1.732 66 829 ? 617 
Bituminous (for coking) +++++++e++eeees 2,575,% ‘ 3. a: apes eas 
A 35 7,975,281 18,437 66,899 568 961,082 7,952 
ei eae eee ee k. eee 81,863 3,542,180 26,134 4 664,484 34310 
} ayeleolatalaiatetseterase at sievelore a ,501,530 53,507 2,615,317 18 3) 470 655 : 
Pepin ais byes? Gtichadhc nin CUO NIG ve 348,347 4,620 ? 49247 rie ? Hel ies 
eee ee eee eee ease ee © 6 43 2 
Sateen as Oi : " 222,681 2,225,912 33,737 337 46,573 476 
tel Oil-sssseseeeseeeee scene otmacne : 3,004,426 | 19,763,472 3 
, 811,060 05 
Lubricants (excl, grease) +++++++++ eve 29.789 13024 , 6,185 ero 8,023 
Privo lem, Goleuatesse s s\eaclesiens sla s sisieeie i 125 959 1ORF 8,018 377 10,765 509 
meat ayelte 1,285 40,675 413 47,844 491 
Animal & Vegetable Oils+++++seeeeeeeveses = 13.118 
Animal Fats & Oils -ccsseccccoseccccee i =a 2,613 = 3,390 
Vegetable Oilgerccccccces oe NId(Se1ais\0 0, wie ibietae ~ ee oe seine re ee 2,047 
3 at “s =} ’ 1,242 
Chemicals, Drugs ++++++-++e+ses ome is (ae ne cee = foe 28.874 
a = 11,782 a 17,034 
Manufactured Products by Material -.--. — = 
Hides, Leathers & Furs+++-+seeecssesens m.t = we Ec?) we a 10,835 
Rubber. Goods che wivt= ocieleie-als/evetatele cis s sais 0 SS, 9¢ ay wi 203 
230 Ea, 
Paper & Related Products s++++eseesess at 1,45€ 112 a 158 
Sucris & Fable Aositicer es aoe ian es a oe st ué 7 101 
os re <i di e00 06 Heaiepee cress os m,t —_ 11337 77 822 ae 405 313 1,190 
ron teelececceservcceevecsvees eevee 82.18: ~ Rei ’ eae 7,525 
Other’ Basefietals os c+ 0s eneeiateasicclere cave wate rete 71,743 2,659 95,865 3,534 
” 5,8 ’ 6,079 2,851 9,448 3,998 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment -+-- _ — 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) --++++ = = Bee ay 14,88 << 19,176 
Electric: Machines) ms «ses as/eratsja apttersiete oleate = 2% ; ap 10,392 = 13,522 
4 6,267 ? 
Transportation Equipment++-+++-... ee ceee =_— = : er 1,762 fan 2,643 
12) 8,140 = ? 
, 2,183 = 3,012 
Miscellaneous -+.+.s+eeee. «1s \elajaqs pivlotelis/erethate — “= 
Livestock, Pets Ete. | weitere tavternteete eaten = a oy a 2,435 — 3,391 
Re-imports Goods «+-e+eee. BOO RO Maayan te 3 — 674 = : i. = 
Total I ‘% = be i 
ota MPOrtS seresevesee ee ereese 
BOY Be : penta OOOCCOL 6 = — 889,71 are 
. {= eee __ 889,715 249,228 = 341,122 


Note: Figures of group total include other items not represented above, Figures for value Sudiers 


Source: Customs Division, Tax Bureau, Ministry of Finance, 


one thousand are rounded. 
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SUGAR, YEAST, 
ALCOHOL, AND 
WAREHOUSE. 


SEITO 
DAI-NIPPON SUGAR MF6.CO, LTD. 


Business Lines 


Head Office 


Branches 
PAI NIPPON 


PRESIDENT: AIICHIRO FUJIYAMA 


4~1 Marunouchi Tokyo 
Tel. (27) 0100~0109 


Cable Address: SUGAR TOKYO 


imomaruko-cho, Ota-ku, Tokyo. 


WORKS, LTD... 


Cable : 


“TOKIOHOKUSHI” 


Tel.: Tokyo (73) 1141 & 224) 


oo bel 


ESTABLISHED : 1887 
PRESIDENT : ITOJI MUTO 


Cotton, Wool Yarns & Cloths, 

Raw Silk, Spun Silk Yarns & Silk Cloths 
Lace & Embroidery, Synthetic Fibres, 
Yarns & Their Products 


Head Office: Tomobuchi-cho, Miyakojima-ku, Osaka. 
Osaka Office: Awaji-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka. 
Tokyo Office: Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 
New York Office: Kanebo New York, Inc., 
37 W. 39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


KANEGAFUCHI SPINNING CO., 


ua 


LTD. 


B.S.S. Standard 
A.S.T.M. Standard 
V.D.E. Standard 
aS: Standard 


ee J 7 
ie = 


Electric Wire and Cable Co., Ltd. Tokyo Office : 
Amagasaki, Japan 10, 3-chome, Tsukiji Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: “DAINICHIDEN”, Amagasaki Cable Address: ‘TOKYO DAINICHIDEN” 


———— ee 


a £%% Qin 


Nihonbashi-Edobashi, Chuc-ku, Tokyo 
Tel: 27-2551, 2561, 2571 Cable Address: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


ECURITIES CO, LTD. 


Brokers and Investment Bankers 


Your orders for both Japanese and 
American securities are solicited 


Free information available 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, 


Tokyo 
Foreign Dept. Tel: 67-3992 


NEW. YORK OFFICE: 
111 Broadway, New York 
Tel: COrtlandt 7-5680 


THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST ee 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


BANK 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) *4,400,000,000 HEAD OFFICE IN OSAKA WITH 100 BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
AND A REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE IN NEW YORK : 


eep in touch 


with Japan through 


complete 
foreign 
exchange 
banking 
facilities 


ESTABLISH ED 1880 


UIE BAN Kur 


HEAD OFFICE: OTE-MACHI, CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
184 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


LONDON BRANCH NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, Room 702, 61 ied 
London, E.C,. 2 


New York, N.Y Ses ore Mookerjee House 
UNITED KINGDOM U.S.A. SES ourne Road, Calcutta—1 


